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Foreword 



"Steady state** was a term unfamiliar to most a few 
years ago when it was coined to describe the for^ 
casted era of Uttlp or no growth in higher education. 
Furthermore, few persons wanted to beUeve it could^ 
happen or to consider its impUcations. Regardless of 
what term we use to describe this period in higher 
education's ^future, discussions 'about its conse- 
quences and implications will ^ce state 'poUcy 
makers and educators for the years ahead. 

Higher education's dilemma is that a steady 
state will brir^ increased pressuries for change, not 
for operating on the basis of more of the same. 

Southern legislators discussed many of the issuer 
which will affect this adjustment period when they 
met at Point Qear, Alabama; for SREB's 26th 
Legislative Work Conferenpe. ''Stability and'Change: 
Postsecondary Education's Future" was the theme 
fqr this annual forum for legislators to consider 
problems, issues, and potential of higher education. 

As background for the discussions, SREB stalf 
presented its Profile of Higher Education in the 
South in 1985, a staff report bn one possible pictur^ 
of theiuture of higher education in the South. 

**If Not Growth, What?— The New Assumptions 
in Higher EducatioB**. was discussed by a state 
higher education agency head, a legislator, and a« 
'university president. Kenneth Ashwbrth, of the 
Texas* Coordinating Board, questioned whether* 
^higher education would adjust adequately to a new ^ 
set of circtLn^stances and saw som^ of the initial' 
changes as stop-gap at bests Delegate Lucille Maurer 
oivMaryland noted the dual problem of facing the 
slow or no-growth period ahead while maintaining 
the capabiUty of perhaps turning around and 
expanding in the 1990's. Frank Ne;wman of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island cdHtended that incentives for 
change, will be the key to adjustment, but that many 
of the current incentives encourage the wrong Idndis 
of actions. « . 

The foiancial decisions in ^e adjustment period 
ahead will be difficult ones for state policy makers. 
JohnD. MiUett,of1be Acad^n^ for EducatidnalDevd- 
opment, noted that higheneducation is a more thaa. 
$4p bUlion operation in this country, and he detailed 
several factors' pertaining to cost objectives, cost 
pressures, and cost priorities, Frank Schmidti^, of 
the Maryland State Board for Higher Education, 
commented on numerous financial cbnsequenced*of , 
a period of limited growth* ♦ ' »' ' 



The link between education and employment was 
discussed by considering sopie of the practical 
aspects of manpower supply and demand and 
career planning. SREB had conducted manpower 
studies in recent years for.th^fuU range of collegi- 
ate job opportunifles and many specific employment 
areas. E. F. Schietinger/ of SREB, 'pr6vided hack- 
ground on some of the developments that have made 
the education— employment.issue a'practical prob- 
lem which educators and state polh^y makers 4re 
now facing. Eva Galambos^ of SR^, described 
SREB's work in the manpower area and how it can 
be used by student^, counselors, and state policy 
makers. Anne Seawall, of the University of Georgia, 
commented on how cdllege students today are 
reaching career decisions! 9 

That education in general and higher education 
in particular do not enjoy*the prjority prevalent a 
^decade ago is oft .repeated. Still, Education from 
kindergarten throngh imiversity Accounts .for the 
largest share of state spending in most states. The 
questions of how education ranka today as a state 
priority and how higher edudbtion and eleinentary- 
secondary education rel^e^ were .addressed by 
Ralph D. Turlington, Florida Commission^ of Educa- 
tion. Gominissiotier Turlington, who served for 24 
years in th^ Florida legislature, claimed that educa- 
tion remains a state government's greatest single 
responsiBiUty. ^ * 

. Collective^ bargaining in higher education re- 
mains. an issue on. which opinions are sharply di- 
vided. The sharp division of opinion was underscored 
for legislators by Robert Nielsen ^of the American 
Federation of Teachers and John Silber of Boston 
University. Nielsen noted that facility in tlia. South 
are organizing in large numbers,' although^' there* is 
Uttie interest in bargaining. Silber, who is involved 
in a court suit in whicb he is opposing collective bar- 
gaining actions at Boston University, argued that 
collective bargaining for faculty is unnecessary and 
ufiwise and reduces a university to jsomething more 
closely relsembling a factory. 

^ SREB hopes that the dis^cussions at the legisla- 
tive Work Confer^nOB and review of these^pubUshed 
presentations wiU b^elpful to educators and state 
policy makers as they face (fifficult decisions. 

* ' Winfeed L. Godwin * 

I Pr^ident 



Highlights of a Profile of Higher Edf^ation 
in the Soqth in 1985 



In considering postsd^ondary educatioii's futq^e, 
the 26th SREB Legislative Work Conference began 
with a nummary of SREB*8 recently published, 
ft-o^e;o/ Higher Education in the South in 1985. 
Thfi SREB profile provides one possible picture of 
hoy^ higher edudition might look in thft South in 
1985. The profile is based on the likely conse- 
qtlences of some of today's more important trends 
and events, and how tiiese might be projected 
throiigh 19Q5. It only one of many possil)le pro- 
files. Decision*malcers can and will influence these 
. trends by making policies that affect how many and 
what kinds of students will enroll in the future. 
^Policies are already underway that might eventual- 
^ ly alter these trends. The profile does not accoiint 
for those possible changes. Instead, it offers a 
future baseline which assumes a continuation of 
present trends against which we can^auge how. ef- 
fective postseqondary policies will be in attempting 
to cbange future higher education for the better. 
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*• .Figure 2 

Percentage Changes in Projected College-Age 
Population (1 8 to 24 year oldSl 1 975-1 985 
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^Xhe profile estimates that in 1985 higher educa- 
tion enroUmenTwiiriiStal 11.4 millioB students na- 
tionally and 3.1 million in the l^hstate SHEB region. 
Between 1980 and 1985, enrollment is expecte4 tb 
decrease by 4.1 percent in the natio|i and by 2.0 
percent in "me South. It is likely that between 1975 
and 1980, enrollment will grow in both the region 
"and* the nation, but nevertheless there ^ (nay be 
fewer students in 1985 than in 1980. FigtLre 1 traces 
how Southern regional enrolhnent is becoming 'a 
larger part of tqtal national enrollment. The figure 
depict a yery slight eiiroUment increase .between 
197& and 19fi^'^of 2.0 percent for the nation and a 
comparatively modekt regional increase of 9.3 per- 
cent. These increases are much lowe;* than the:i8d 
percent increaser experienced between 19(&5 and 
1975 nationwide.. 

By far the most influential force effecting eOroll- 
ment^vill be the smaller growth and even decline in 
some states in the number of 18 to 24 year olds. The 
> number of people in this traditipnal coUege-age 
population group is expected to increiase by only 3.1 
percent in^the South betwe^ 1975 and 16EB5. Even 
t^s small increase will be larger than the 0*8 
percent increase expected for the nation. Fi^re 2 
shows tiie varying effects of this demographic 
change on Sputhem^tates. - Migration patterns 



Figure 3 

Distributioii of College Enrollment by Age; 
United States, 1965 and 1975 
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make ilid^^idufil state projections not as certain as^ 
the total regional and national estimates. The ab- 
solute number of 18 to 24 year olds will decline 
from 1,980 to 1985— by 5.5 percent in the nation and 
3.4 percent in the region. But despi^ this decline in 
the South, the region will have a slightly larger part 
of the nation's 18 to 24 year olds in 1985 than in 
1980 or 1975. / 

To know more specifically what higher edoca- 
tion might look like in 1985, it Js necessary to^ 
describe nq^^ipdy how many d^tdents will * be 
enrolled, -but what kinds of students wdl enter and 
for what, reasons. Perhaps the characteristic that 
* will have the most influence on higher education as 
1985 approaches Will be the continuing enrollment 
of Qlder stud^nts. Figure 3 illustrates the changing 
role that different age groups have^ played in 
national enrollment. The oldest age group— those 
25 and older— has made most of the inroads* At the 
same time, most of this increase is reflected in the 
decrease in the 18 to 21 year old^ enrolled. Some of, 
< the increased enrollment from the oldei)(fl^ groups 
may, be due to the' upward shift expected in the 
natioital age distribution, where the median age of 
the population wad 28 in 1970, 29 in 1976, but is ex- 
pected to ris^B }o 33 in 1985. Increased leisure tim^, 
rising /pe^nal income, and higher levels of pre- 
vious educational attainment of a more mature 
populatioii all point to increased numbers tod. 
larger, proik)rtion8 of oMe/^dtfitd. , 

The sex and racyfll compotiffl^n of the i)rojected 
enroMment^may also be diffQifnr In thQ nation and 
the xegion,\black8 may be^ expected to increase 
their share of total enrbUmjant between now and 
198S4i3r1evel8 more in lin6 with their percentage of* 
the foteff populatioii.^ Another group expected tb 
continue to increase 'in' enrollment . through ^ 1985 
Vill be women, \vho have grow^Q ds a percentage 
total Soiithen enroUment from J951 (36.5 percQi|t)\ 
tol96J (39 percent) an^io 1971 (41.7 percent)^ Byl 
1976, women comprised ^"47 percent of the totals 
Southern student popuj^tfon. 

The changing characteristic^ of studdt&ts may 



affect mie^ays in which ^they enroll. From 1974 to 
1984, non-difrgree related enrollment (or raroUment 
not related\^ a bachelor's or higher degree] is 
expected to iJt^crease its share of totaLenrolMent ip 
the South frot^lO to 15.5 percent, mainly at the 
expense of * undergraduate and^ firs^ professional 
degree enroUfnkit, which may di^bp from 7d percent 
in 1974 to 73 percent in 1984; g^duate study is 6x- 
plected to remain relatively constant at about 11 
percent. Jhe reasons for these changes are^ that 
greater proportions of older students, women stu- 
dents, students who work full-time apd who elect 
part-time st^dy^^;^ be enrolling. These IdnHs of 
students will choose to go to college to upgrade 
their skills for their present occupation or td trans-^ 
fer to another job. AI90, more people will enroll for 
\ avocational and ciiltural^ purposes, or life-lotig 
learning. For these peasons, the emphasis on the 
direct route to the four-year bachelor's degree may 
decrease as skills or avocational interests become 
murtf appropriate for many peoide. Graduate en- 
rollment itaay hold at jts present level, even though 

Figured 

Percent of Enrollment bV Type and Control . ' 
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there will be ov^suppES^ of many .advanced 
degree-holders. This may result because many 
bachelor's degree' ftiajors lack clo^t in the job 
market unless advanced degrees a^ held. 

The kinds of students who' enroll and the yiaifs 
in which they enroll go a long way in determining 
how different kinds of institutjions may expect to 
share the total enrollment in. IQiBS. Figure 4 high- 
lights the growing part that public two-Vedr institu- 



tions may be e^q^ected to play in total enrollment in 
1985; All of the other pubUc and private institutions 
mav decrease a^ a proportion of total enrollment 
over the lO^Jraar period, especially the private 
sector. Since enrollments in 1985, and 1975 are ex- 
pected to be^approximately the same, we are in- 
essentfe talking about actual gains and loapes^in 
enrollment. The ^major reaso;i for the increase in 
two-year. college enrollment is that greater propor* 
tions of older students will 'enroll. Over 73 percenn 
of students over 25 years old i^pw spend their first 
, two years of college in a two-year institution and 
this percenta^ge is growing. These colleges tend to 
be less expensive, more accessible, and more 
related to occupational' interests, ^ of which are • 
traits that fit in \^ath the needs of older students. 

With enrollments decreasing, especially after 
1982, and with some inflation likely to continue, the 
financial condition of private institiftions may be 
severe. Lai;ger, private, comprehensive four-year 
colleges increasingly may be financially pinched as 
teacher ediication pt'ograms continue to phase 
down because of tMf oversupply of elementary and 
' secondary school teachers. Even the larger, private 
universities may expect increased financial diffi- 
culty as graduate Bnrollinent slows through 1982 
and declines in absolute numbers after 1982. The 
small, private liberal arts institution will be espe- 
cially threatened. Because of their smallness. they 
may lack the flexibility to adjust biidgets to enroll- 



Figure 5 

New Faculty Needed in South, 1 977-1 985 
Projected, As Net of Enrollment 
and Replacement QemarKls for Faculty 
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1 Ba«ed on Nafional Center for Education Stanstics (NCES) projections of 
full-time-equyva?ent faculty [Instructor or abovn; in ali U S highter educa- 
tion institutions convferffed to Squthern regional estimates by applying the 

1 South * percentage of lot^J U S enrollrr^ent to the national faculty projections 
r27 percentj97? J979 27 5 Dercent'1'980-1985) 

2 Based on applying a repldcerr^ent r»te of 4 5 percent to total /ulWIme' 
equivalent faculty m previous year, converted to Southern reg»onal figure 
by applying the reqiqn 3 percentage of national enrollment to total faculty 



ment fluctuations and n6w program demands. Be- 
cause of their more rural locations and liberal arfb. 
^emphases, they may not be able to attract the niw 
population of older; career-oriented students wpo 
could balaate the expected decrease in traditioclal 
college-age students. j 

With enrolhnent expected to de'cline through 
1985, fewer new faculty will be needed if student- 
faculty r^rplacement ratios remain the same. With 
enroUmentd declining in total numbers after 1982, 
fewer faculty will be needed. Some new faculty will 
continue to be hired, as the reductibn of faculty due 
to enrollment loss should^tot^exceedThe^umber of 
faculty^who leave acadwe and must be replaced^ 
But even assuming a rddtively high replacement 
rate, highelr than, that ^^f tha 1^'s, fevvfar than 
5,000 new faculty woirid be needed each year from 
1982 to 1985 in^he South, This contrasts^ with an- 
nual dematjds for about 7-^QOO ntew faculty from 
1972 to 1982, and 9,000 new faculty fi^'*gH5| to 
1972. These enrollment driven and faculty replacp- 
ment factors, along with the^prospect that legisla- 
tures jvill continue to pres8^ fbr higher and more 
economical student-faculty ratjios, and the' shifting 
of students to community coUe^es, where larger 
teaching loads and subsequent higher student- 
faculty ratios already exist, ma^ combine to de- 
crease the demand for new faculty. New Ph.D.'s 
will be affected particularly by ^the lowered de- 
tnand for new faculty since histdjjically only 44 to 
50 percent of the tdtal new faculty hired heve held 
the doctorate. THte would cut the 'Remand for new 
faculty with Ph.D.'s to fewer than 2,p00yrfiinually by 
1985. These prospects will be of partfcmar concern 
to those graduate programs which train Ph.D.'s 
normally headed for faculty posiitions. » 

In summary,' some of the highhghts of the 1^5 
profile of Southern higher education are that: 

t The growth of total enrollment will slow and 
then decUne through 1985; \ 

t Total •enrollment will decUne in absolute pum- 
bef s between 1980 and 1985; . 1 

t Non-degree enrollment wiD increasa^' and 
bachelor'^ degree-oriented enrolhnent^ Will de- * 
crease as a proportion of totaLenrollment; 

t Women and blacks may be expected to in- 
crease a's a share of total enrollment; ^ 

t Relatively more students will be older than 21, 
will enroll part-time, and will seek career- 



related s^udy; 

t PubUc tw^-year college^ will continue tcr in- 
crease their proportional *share of total en- 
rollment; 

* 

t Universities and private institutions will have 
their shares reduced: 

\ ^ t Private* higher education may experience in- 
V. ^ creased financial' difficulties; 

t The demand for new faculty will^ecre^^e^in 
absolute terms.- 



New Assuniptions in Higher: Education — Three Views 



.". . .the iiicentives for 
change . . . within 
Mnstitutions^^of higher 



"Schools are borrowing ". . . we are ^^ng 

againsta very uncertain higher education to 

future in order 'to * adjust rapidly to ^ 

sustain a past that' does changes of direction, educatioii . ; . are largely 

not fit the present." not just a change of all wrong." . * 

. — Kenneth H. Ashworth paCe. ' ^ 

^ - — Delegate Lucille Maurer 



Frank Newman 



View from State Higher Education 'Agency 

^« Kenneth JH. Ashworth* 



I come to you obviously'*as a pessimist. I think 
George Bum*s definition of a j)e88imist ha^ always 
been the one I like^he says a pessimist is % person 
who feels bad when he feels good because he wor- 
ries he*s going to feel worse when he feels better. 
Another definition of a pessimist^ is one who*s lived 
all his life around optimists'. \ feel sometimes that's 
where we are in higher education. ^ ' * . 

Animals are constantly evaluatmg the external 
world in whi^h they Uve and adjusting to it. To re- 
act to the cold they grow fur, eat mo^e food, or 
become noire active. To react to beat they molt, 
slow down, eat less, and sit in the shade. They also 
.make accommodations to long-term changes through 
evolutio||; 

Orfflnizatjdns must adjust to the external world 
as W/iU. To do this they must have information 
abont the real world. If the information is faulty or 
filtered or ignpred or deficient, tKe organization • 
loses touch with reaUty and the external world. 
.iStich an organization will nof'change or evolve to 

/fit the new situation, and. consequently in time it 

^wiUdie. ' 

Obviously I am talking about institutions of 
higher education. But some ^residenttf and dean^ 
and faculty say the information is not clear enough 

' yet to require them to change from the approaches 
that have been successful for them in the pastt They 
seem in my judgment to be guided by First Corin- 
thians, which ^says, **If the trumpet give an 
certain sound, who then shall prepare Sdmself for 
battle?" * 

My responseio that is: there is now a chorus of 



trumpets, all in tune, playing in close harmpay. and 
you*d have to be deaf or indifferent not to be hear- 
ing those trumpets. 

Lhope our colleges and universities are not the 
yvalls of Jericho, because we could ^11 benefit from 
, looking at the trumpet score. Part of it you heard 
played earUer on- the analysis of demographic 
changes in the South. Let*s look more specifically at 
the information the scientists hdve generated about 
their fields. 

There will be 15 percent fewer students in 
sq^nce and engineering .in 1965 th'an 1970. The 
physical sciences will be down by 55 percent. This, 
in turn, will lead to a decline in numbers of faculty 
positions required, obviously. The ratio of yoimg 
doctorates folding tenured positions has already 
dropped from 42 percent in 1968 to 27 percent in 
.19^. Also, a larger percentage of positions will be 
held by tenured faculty, and retirement age is 70 in 
many schools. In chemical engineering 81 percent 
of the faculty is tenured; in physits, 78 {>ercent; in 
all science and engineering it is 70 percent. That 
does not even address the more critical issue of 
what percentage, of the salaries . go to tenured 
" positions. ^ 

Will such a situation result in our losing the 
torchbearers in our scientific fields; those who will 
carry on^e advancement of scieiltiftc discoveries? 
That worries many of our scientists. \ 
' But our concerns about slowing growth rate 
cannot be limited to higher education. We need 
look at what businessmen are saying. Loids ,Limd- 
borg, former chairman of the board of the Bank of 



*Dr. Ashworth is commissioner of the Coordinating Board of the Texas College and University System. 
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America, is looking realistically at mrf^ axtLnal 
world. l]^ese are some of the things h^ees: 't 

1. An era of restrained indusmal growth; 

2. The throw-ayay ecpnpmy has been a short 
ftenn success'and lo^^tange mista/ke; 

Repair and mai)>tmai!Lce will become socially 
acceptable 

4. GTOvmmet^ship will give way to other meas 
ures of^conqmic value for investments; ' 

5. MultinationaL corporations will become an 
even more potent force in the world; 

6. Jobs in industry will shrink, and shifts to ser- 
vice industries, vill occur^ 

7. The dislocations will be painful and resisted; * 

8. Cidtural and recreational pursuits will dis- 
place investment in material goods. Lundborg 
said, **Most of what we produce is no more 
essential to survival than is baekpacking, 
bird-watching, or playing thfe piano," and, I 
would add, or the cidtured mind. 

Other businessmen say we are moving at top 
speed to a national catastrophe. Paul Samuelson 
♦ says President Carter's task on an energy poUcy is 
^ much like that of Pfcosevelt in thf late Thirties on 
Europe 'and Japan. Most Americans knew involve- 
ment in World War n was inevitable, but we had to 
be brought to the recognition s|b^ly. President 
Carter faces much the same problem. Most of us 
know that drastic changes in energy consumption 
• are unavoidable, but we want- to come to it gently 
without any abrupt change. We Uve in an unusuaF 
time in the history of man. Around 1900 we devised 
a vehicle to bUm petroleum, a black, <«melly sub- 
stance of limited use,. until then. Around jthe, year 
2000, we will have used up— in 100 years of man's 
life on this earth— almost all of the petroleum 
which was deposited over tens of raiUions of years. 
We have lived in man'sfgreatest period of profliga- 

4 

"Some of the t:hanges . , . are 
questionable . . stop-gap, at 
best and self-destructive at 
worst/' ^ 



cy. Now time is running out, and the energy prob- 
lem will have no less impact on colleges than any 
Other segment of society. ' » 

With everything^ costing more and nion^y flow- 
ing out of the country to buy the oil and gas w^ 

i need to run our economy, a slowdown in our 
gro\fth and changes in life style are inevitable. 

• Keimeth Boulding, an economist, in writing on 
growth behavior said this: **When an Ofen system 
iSithreatened, either by the absence of iif)uts or the 

> inability to get rid of outputs, it indulges in at least 



scanning or seeking behavior in the endeavor to 
find a new environment in which it can survive.'*'. 

That may be complex language, but it fits higher 
education:\we c^n't get rid of all our outputs. That 
is, graduates in son^ fields cgn't ^d jobs, and the 
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pipelines are full "of more of the same coming out. 
We have an absence of inputs. That is, students 
are becoming scarce. 

Consequently, somebody better be exercising 
some scanning and Peeking behaviors 'in order to 
survive. . - » ^ 

Some of the changes in behavior taking place- 
are questionable anH, I think, stop-gap at best and 
self-destructive at Worst. Schools are lowering ad- 
mis»ops standards to find new cUentele. Then they 
have to inflate grades and drop performance 
standards to keep the students in school, New 
, entrepreneurial dmrlatans have found a^taarket 
fok selling degrees imder the guise of innovation. If 
sttldents can*t be enticed to4ie catfipuses* schools 
take the courses to them. Eureka '—the portable 
university! And the more schools involved, the 
fewer are the critic^. When everybody becomes de- 
pendent on the same procedures, who is without 
sin to ca^t the first stone? Andihe few critics are 
shouted doiyn^as^ traditionalists and eUtists, which 
are beconung as reprehensible in higher education 
as right wmg revisionists in Russia. My response is 
that it*s.hard to get a man to understand something 
when his salary is dependent *on his not under- 
standing it. 

Kenneth Boulding also says we have been on a 
steady growth curve for hundreds of years in the 
Western world except for the short setback of the 
Blafck Plague. EvSn^in the midst of wars we haVe 
grown, sometimes faster than when at peace. The 
^growth was shan>ly accelerated by the industrial 
revolution during the past 100 years. Now, perhaps 
for thtf first time in centuries, we face no growth as 
we comroi^^te resources and the inescapable 
necessity to share an^j distribute them. The point 
economists are making is that even if we could out- 
bid the rest of the world for energy and other re- 
sources in order to continue on our, present path. 
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all we. would do is de^[roy the internationahcom- 
munity^ and us wrth^ We are going to have to 
share more in order to survive, at some sacrifice to 
our own standard of living and rate^of growth. 
Now, what do any of us do in a^not^growth situa- 
n? Who knows? No one haa^ experienced it 
except perhaps the shipbuilding industry in^England 
at one time and the. railroads in' the United States. 
But on a world-wide basi^ Nobody, know3. 

\How abbut higher edutatiop; howj do we re- • 
spond? It seems one knee-jerk response is to build 
another building or introduce another degree pro-', 
gram— particularly at the doctoral level^because 
that's what helped us with •our problems in the last 
decad^. 1 * . ' 

« Schools are borrowing against a very uncertain 
future in order to sustain 'a past that' dois not fit 
the present. Disaster loomd as a consequence, and 
majof universities ^yliich have touted themselves as 
critics of society, the pro^o^ticators of the next 
rcenturVi the seers oi all good and bad and truth 
and beauty, turn their eyes away in horror from 
the steps that milist be taken to ensure their own 
survival.^ Higher education, ought to be ^helping 
other Institutions' adjust to no growth and the 
changes regmred, but ipany colleges ssem i£[capa- 
ble of belling themselvps. 

I predict thing? are going to *get very bad in" 
some locations* and in some types of schools. To 
Quote Boulding again, he said oncef; ''The best form 
of loyalty to a hopelessly insolvent organization is * 
to bankrupt it as soon as possible so that it may be 
reorganized into a viable form.'' 



We v^, in my judgment, see sonle legi£[iatord 
forced into some mercy killi;igs. of some schooler or 
at least a syMem of triage, that* is the sorting of 
those ^eunded in Rattle .to save those wounded 
least at tbe price of those mortally "struck. Or "at 
least We, will see the tubes and plugs pulled as we 
cbscontinue ^'heroics** to k^ep the hopelessly/ iU 
alive. * ' 

I know this is cruel ^d depressing, but my 
majof was ecdhomics,. the dismal science. I try to 
live up to the expectations of my facility. Also, I be- 
have that if you expect the worst you're never dis- 
appointed^ancji expecting ^ the worst makes yoi^ 
work harder. } 

It's not in the Bible and I can't find it 
Alexander Pope either, bill 1 know there is some- 
where a statement that says, ''Blessed is he who 
administers in a period of growth. Persecuted i9 he 
who administers in a period of no growth. But 
damned is he who must adininistef duiiing^ that 
transition period from growth to.no growth."- Per- 
haps with this talk, you'll ^derstand why in Texas 
I'm sometimes labeled as the black crepe com- 
missioner. . 

I fvaiit t^ dose with the greatest misstatement I 
know. McGeorge Bundy i3 reported, to have said 
about administration at Harvard, "Only at the edge 
of growth was there room for administrative 
initiative." • P 

I beheve at the edge of no growth we face the 
greatest possibilities and the greatest needs for ad- 
ministrative ijn|iative higher education has ever 
faced. 
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In contrast to Commissioner Ashworth, I am a mod- 
erate optimist about th^ outlook for higher edu- 
cation. ' f^-^ 

I beheve higher education will, in time, respoM" 
to changing qonditions more reahstically and more 
coherently than has been evidenced to date— not 
' because the institutions will change their ^habits of 
operation primarily of their own actord; rather, 
these changes will come as a consequencrDf state- 
wide planning and coordination, and as a ^\i^t 
redesigned pubUc policies reflecting adjustments to 
the needs of the decade ahead. 

It simply isn't in tl^e realm of reason to expect 
large institutions, any more tlian l^rge ship8» to be 
able to make a '90 or 180 degree turn on short 
order. After all,Ve are asking higher education to 



adjust rapidly to changes of direction, not just a 
change of pace. We are asking for this chan^of 
course at the same time the institutions are coping 
with the impact of spiraling C08ts#with increased 
resistance by taxpayers to heavier tax burdens, 
with student resistance to increased tuitions, ^and 
with faculties seeking higher salaries. 

Portimately, most states have put in place at 
lea3t the structure to undertake statewide planmng, 
and coordination. F^orecasts of changing conditions 
are available; recommendations in ' response to 
those changes are being made. Adjusting pubhc 
pohcy in a responsible way and implementing those 
% pohcies are what we as legislators mu9t weigh and 
undertake* , . ^ " 

Before I turn to some of the issues anij options 
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, in higher edupation, I want to make two observa- 
tions about our miilc^set we proceed to make 
those policy decisions. The fir^t is the importance 
df thinking about more distant concerns as 'well as 

' focusing on the immediate^or nedr-te^ ones. While 
we have been looking at tremJ3 through 1985, in- 
clading the drop in the bifthrate, the potential for 
)declining enrollments, and the* high proportion of 
tenured faculty, to name a few, we must also bear 
in mind that about the y&ar 2000 and the decade 
thereafter, the grandchi^en of the post-waj babies 
will be of college age, the tenured faculty will be 

' retiring* ^nd mAny buildings will.be 40 or 50 years 
old— thus setting the stage for another . cycle of 
growth Ecnd replacement. My point is that while it is 
reassuring that happy days can be seen distantly in 
the future, and while we must of course adjust, to 
the immediate problems, the fact is that how we re- 
solve current problems may deeply affect the capa- 
bilities of V higher education to deal With future 
probleAis. Therefore, policies designed* to meet 
present trends must be analyzed for possible nega- 
tive implications further down the road. Will there 
be a source of new faculty members? Will the insti- 
tutions haye to take on a^ large number of young 
faculty all at once? These are just some questions 
which ahobdd be consideted^for ^e longer term. 
After all, oup concern is that hjigher education 
thrive in the future as well' as, survive now. ^ 

This leads me to my second' observatioBfTwhich 
is keeping our faith in the importance of higher ed-' 
ucatrfJn. Higher education has \aDmething of a tar- 
nished .image right now. Some people say the indi- 

-yiduars investment in higher education isii't paying 
back the dividends it should, *r that we are over- 
educating our population. Yes, there are changes in . 
employment pitterns and yes, there are going to.be 
changes in relative cost/benefits, but despite these 
trends, the fact is that the human capital created 
through 'learning is the source of much of the- 

"strength of this nation. Thus, the limits of our re* 
sources to support higher ffducatioH in the light of 
increased needs in health, transportation and other 
fields, should not limit our faith in the importance 
of higher educa*tion. Rather it should spur us I to 
maintain programs "of^uality, to provide more Ac- 
cess to higher education and'to find more efficient 
alterpatives to some of the ways in which educa- 
tion services are delivered. 

^ f Having commented on the national interest in a 
continuing commitmenyto higher education, let me 
turn to some^of the- federal policies ^nd national 
issues whfQb will have a major, bearing on the 
general conditions under whi(7h pubhc pohcies will 
be de^veloped at the state level. Hopefully, as legis- 
, latuar^s and ^s regional bodies, our views will be 
factored in at early stages of federal policy {l6vel- 
opment so that we will help shape those policies in- 
stead of merely reacting to them. * . 

First, httle discussion has yat occurred at the 



state level about the implication^ for higher educsf-. 
tion of the shift to, the volunteer armed services. It 
appears the recrtiitment incentive pffered the vol- 
unteer as education. We are thbs talkiilg about ed- 
ucation offered to young people while they ar^B in 
•the service, at a time when they are frequently 
moved from- base to base. This is i vast change 
from a veterans' bonus approach with education 
offered to a civiUan who meves^o or near a campus 
and caQ complete the educational program at the 
institution of choice. * » y 

JTie magnitude of tiys change is important- to 
consider. Hiie Department of t)efense^estimates that 

' : ' ■ •/ 

*\ , . policies designed to meet ' 
present trends, mtist be ana- 
^ lyzed for possible negative 
implicatioiM. further down the . 
road?' ^ 

as many as 30 ^percent of the male^ high school 
graduates will have to be attracted into ,the ariped 
services if a volunte|| program is to succeed. One 
can look at that in two ways. Ara the voluntefers 
some of the chlntele who are expected to enroll in 
, our state institutions, or are these young peoj^le 
^ who taay never have planned to continue their 
education? Is this a drain ,on forecasted enrollment 
or a new clientele for higher education? Probably 
some (jf both. 

How can state Wide^ planning agencies and in- 
^ sti|Mtions anticipate these potential changes? How 
can'regular communication be established?' 

It is a vexing problem especially 'because we 
have no structure for the .base commanders— the 
individuals who generally make the decisions about 
education programming on their, bases— to be in 
regtilar communication wfth the state agency staff 
and vidth institutional leaders. Without regularized 
communicationrand without a state interest irf the 
problems of the military, it is not at alT unusual for 
• distant institutions to offer education programs on^ 
a* base rather than institutions from the sta'te in 
which the base is located. As on-base education 
programs inoiease in size and- scope, the potential 
impOT on state plans also increases. In this con- 
nection a task force established by the Education 
Commission of the States in cooperation with the 
Serviceman's Opportiuiity College recently recom- 
. mgnded the establishment^ of a Council at the 
^ national* level to encourage and form^Mze commu- 
nication between the military and civilian higher 
education authorities. A similar pattern of commu- 
nications w^s^lso recommended for gaqh state. 

I have explored the am^ed services issue be- 
cause it is so rarely mentioned in discussions about 
^ new Qssijpiptlons m higher education. Now I want 
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to turn to othe|. issii^s of .^drfcerii* iSt 'tbe federal 
level. These inclucte student aild;' the imp&ct of rules 
and r^ulationS ^nd confUctin'g f^rectiv^^ fronf the. 

fed»ral agencies. ^^' ^V^ 

' With respect t'p* 8tudeftt^^[d<,ilferfe lias been* a 
proposal .t^eliminate' the direcf-«tudeAt loan pro- 
gram and to dhift federal funding .into a guaranteed 
student loan program. Th6 proposal is to |>e given 
^ further study. I suggest that we at the sl^te ]bv£\ 
ne6d to. consider the impact siich a change WpmcT 
have on the availability/ of loans for studetits iil ciur 
respective states. While there is real concern ^bout 
the extent of payment. fa%res in the direct loan 
program, there is also deep' concern that^ the. 
federal guarantee on ioans from b^nks .falls to 
produce loans for'many M»rthy applicant^ 
Another aspect of theT student aid question 



' the levefl of the ceiling on^the amount o^id alfowed 
per student. Even mpre controversial* ighe level of 
Tainily income at which eligibility ircut pff . 

I keep hearing from families wfab aafi struggling' 
to maintain two or three children in c^ege at Urn 
same ^iiit'e des^te what would appear to be a 
relatively high mi?Rlle income status. If our goal is 
to pfbvide greater access to education, the amount 
•and kind t>f student aid from federal monies is a 
-matter of eritical importance. 

Another consideration should be the impact of 
federal rules and regulatiocos. We tend to be very 
sensitive to proposed legislation hix€ much less . 
aware of the process of promulgating rules and 
regulations Xo implement legislation«^'Wfaen the 
*enfof cement steg^is r^ch0d then th^e is aware- 
ness of*the oufcome. Desegregatipn pl^ns, affirm- 
ative action, and institutional eligibility fer federal 
funds 'are matters which ar« obviously of great 
importance to higher education a^d to state policies 
and programs which are controlled inWany re-. 



"In a steady statfe. . .there* is 
•no 'new' money to change pro- 
grams — no margin for flex- 
ibilijy. 



spects through regulatory authority. Wejegislators 
need to becotne more active participants in the ^^e 
making process too. / ^ * ^ 

I mjght also point to confligts 'among f^eral 
^ge^es with reipiiisibilities Wfiich •affect higher 
education, which leave the institution or the state 
to aetennine which agency tq uphold. You may 
recall, for example, a conflict between agent:ies in 
connection with pensions, affecting Columbia Uni- 
versity and Teachers Insurance^ and Anuit^ Asso- 
.elation (TIAA]. One part of the federal establish- 
ment said' TIAA doesir't meet affiraative 'action 
standards abd» another part roid it did. Colun^bia,^ 



. with 0 TIAA contract for its faculty, was cauglit in ^ 
the middle. Thus, the interface , betw^n lyghw 
. eduoatipn and the federal goyernmdnt is ever more 
complex. * . - , * ' . ' 

• While continuing to' mention forcea'at work* 
shapinf the. world of higher education, I ^should 
mention changes in accreditation, a voluntary pro- 
^ cess to assure program quality. ''Canvhigher edu-* 
.cation regulate itself in todaV*s complex wOrld?.** is 
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a question whioh is st)meti;nes^sked. fo^'^example,- 
Arhen universities ^ and colleges « spawn satellite 

- campuses and off-campus program&«far distant 
from ,the home campua, who is responsible f^l^ 
program quality? In the pasv, ^ccreditatit)h of {he 

I home ca^iptis provided ^n umbrella shierdihg some 
out-of-town and out-of-r^gion cotirses. Recently, the 

" Council on Rosts^condary Aqcreditation— -the body 

' which aCc^dits ac(^rediting agencies— -ha^ takep 
steps' to strengthen and revitahze thq acd^edit^ticfn 
I^rfcess. This included producing standards for 
separafe accreditation of, programs oi^i^ the' 

^ region of the home campus. There is^ however, a 
rojafor states in regard to chartering &nd approval 

" of institutions, and this brings me. to some issues at' 
the $tate level which we should discus^. 

In addition to state -approvals, I will, mention, 
such issues as tuition .pdlicy, policies With respect' 
.to part-time and returning students, and the man- * 
ner of]distributing stat^funds*to. public inBtitutio'ne; ' 
Obviously, this is- not a comprehehslve lis^of issues, 
"^nor are these issues necessarily consequences of or 
alematives to no-^rowth. These are Variables, how- 
ever, v^c|), depending' on their outcomes and in * 

^ combination with federal policies, K^oiild signifi- 
cantly altei* the ^conditions ' under which higher 
education will^unction^ . 

, , Returning to the state- rple of 'approving edu- 
cational institutions, I suggest tjtiis is an especially 
important role u& a period when there may ,foe kjben . 
competition for students, and when' fl^'W-^iS^t. 
off-campus progran^s are tempting, possibilities., 
Model ' legislation has been - red'omm§fnded by .the 
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• Education , Commission of th^ States taproyide the 
legislative, framework and appropriate state capa- 

, bilities in connection with ^uch ajiprovale. The 
state approval process and voluntflury accreditation . 
together Clan help maintain progr^fh quality. 

; The question of whaft kugid' of student seeks 
Jugher education also raises many pdicy questions. 
Clearly, Campuses, are no lOngei^e preserve of the 
18 to 24 ye&r olds. The average student is older ai^d 
more often a' part-time student than in previous 
years. If the 18 to 24 yepr olds 3^ declining ps a 
propottiori of the population, colleges and technical 
and- vot&tioner schools wiD increasingly need these 

• older and part-time students to prevent a 'serious 

• decun^ in enrollmeht. . - 

Tfiis^is not a senior citizen issue: many states 
alreayiy provide free or rlduced^tui^n" to 'senior 
citizeiis.' Rather, the* issue iar wljether we^ ^ould 
subsidy the older studei^tb the saine extent we 
subsidise the young students. If wa do and'^the 25 to 
60 yeaiA olds ai-e the taxpayers, do the rest of bur 
policies l^nd programs mesh? For example, is schol- 
arship mpAdy available' for part-time students? Is , 
.there a full range of servTces such as career 
gilidance a^vailable? 

^ Another concern is tuition policy. Shovdd tuition 
be low? Shbuld tuitions rise regularly? Should tui- 
tions be d ci^rtain percentage of costs? What will 
^be the impeW of tuitions at. private institutions 
rising more r^idly than at public institiitions? Is it 
possible to support diversity in in^l^utions without 



dealing with the issue of-4|ution oolicy and the 
relationship of thd public and* p%ate sectors? 
These are certainly areus we iie6d t^^ continue to., ' 

> explore. . . . • ' 

, Stitt another concern is the issue of allocation 
policies and distributiorf formulas. Legislators, typi- 
cally want to keep very tig^t aJntrol over appro- 
priations, and we certainly all want to encourage 
increased efficiency ajid accountabiUty. But, ther^ 
are problemsif we use an enrollment-driven formu- 
la, bas^dji^^t allowance per pupil, in a period " 
of ^taiMH^Kihg enroU^ent^. In a steady state, 

iPIHW^W^re is no >*uew'' money to change ' 
programs--no margin 'for flexibility. With a de- . 

' clining e/i'roBment, the type of^iorn^ulas we have ' 
pail work even qiore ta the disadvantage of the , 
institutions. Thus/ we are going tp have to' look at ^ 

' the^ay y^re allocate money as well as the total 
;dolIar3 appropriated. .> \ ^ " ' 

r ^ In^iumlmary, 1 would say we shpuld look to the 
long-run as weD as to the immediate future as we' - 
make decisions about higher education. I would 
offer a' reminder of th^ signifitance of - federal 
policies and decision making; and ^would say that 
by responsibly addressing state^olicies -which 
affect the general condition of higher education, we 
will confront and hopefully resolve the problems 
wluch arise from changed growth paAerns and that 
we' will successfully continue to jyovide opportu- . 
nities for the citizens of our states .to learn and 
provide a better life for all of us. ' 
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If not grawth, what? Does it matter? One of the 
questions I asked tayself was, "Supposing growth 
isn't pritent, does that have any significant influ- 
ence, or can we be aa effecti^^e in a steady state as 
we'v^ been in a growth state?** I believe it does ^ 
matter for some-Jvery^porta^t Reasons. Among ^ 
other reasons, the phUospphy of what we do he's a . 
profound effect on the jpragmatic nature of politics. 
Wlea there's a cOn^bMy shared rationale— when. ' 
we^all^Jieve in something -^it has a profound effecj 
on what we're doing, whetheif we'jre tallying* about 
making the world safe for j^emocracy, orlar^g on 
'the moon, or solving the energy crisis. 

. Jthink w6 tend to underestimate the significance 
0/ having that shared phjjldsQphy— the significance 
^)f a^ widely accepted national, state or, for that 
matter, an institutional jsipse^ of what it is we're 
trying to accomV^. In tfe* 195ff8 attd 1960*8^ we 
did -have in higheN«ducatfod sucb a . commonly 
shared rationalevthaK^sijytiiiale did go through a 
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'continuing evolutiqn; but it was widely shared 
through that evolution. It started, you may recall, ^ 
.with the perception in the late 1940's and early 
1950's that there #v«|p^ shortage of trained special- 
ists. This gradually l^ved into the concept that we 
needed to broaden access; and then it was we^ught 
to go/even further and seek- out people who cwild 
behefit ^rom higher education. At the root of it all 
was a shared belief^ growth vdthin higher edu- 
cation. It was an exciting period. It transformed 
American higher education. ^ ' 

Consider research for e>Sm^e. Research in this 
-^country is based on our academic institutions, 
coiisciously based as a matter of national policy on 
our academic institutions. Today, the Unite^i^tates is 
in a position of leadership in nearly ev*y single 
field of research. This is a remarkable developnient, 
for you will remember that as recently as the 
1940:8— 3O'S~20'8, one flid not con\e to the United 
States to study medicine or chemistry; one 
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various places in ^rope. But by the 1960*s persons / 
."were coming from aroijnd tte world to the United 
States to study essentially any thing in any field. * 

The developments in. higher education tr$nS' 
formed Ameritan society. In 1940, one outpf lOinthe f 
age group that r^eached 22 had attended college. In 
1970, it was one out of two. Qur educational 
apF^roach made us the envy of the world and it was 
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widely copied. There^' were a few bad side effects, 
bu^on the^h6le it was an extraordinary period. But 
it*s over; for many reasons— the whole competition 
for resources and the high cost of running a large 
educational system,/the balance between supply, 
and domand and our perception of that, and maybe 
just the simple fact that .we have to have some 
period of digestion. But growth was the driving . 
force. <It'meant pride. Even states outside of Texas 
were proud of pointing out that theirs wc»*e the 
largest this or that or had grown so much since 1950 
and so on. 

' Growth was the vehicle for achieving quality. 
The major way we achieved quality during that 
period was the by-pass system. Stated simply, if you 
had an area that was weak, what yoy did was biiild 
around it and left it iji a back'water— much like the 
McArthur system of advancing across the Pacific in 
World W^r II. If, for* example, you ^ had a bad 
economics department, yon simply imported some 
people and built a'loiother econt)mtcS department dnd 
left that and sort of w the side. Sleepy teachm'S 
colleges that hadn't had a new idea in 40 yqars were 
built into major state colleges. The by-pass system 
was a terribly important process. It was the vehicle 
for reorganization. It was where the multi-campus 
system came from,' our coordinating board and a 
variety of other things. Well, if that^s so true, if not 
growth in ^he 1980*8, then what? 

I think the logic of what oju^ghHcLbe tlie ratioifale 
is clear. I think the rationale ou^m tol)e roughly the 
same as, if you*n pardon the expression, ^ the 
automobile industry. I thiidc tha automobile industry 
haf^ finally realized^ reluctantly, that cars can't keep 
getting bigger. Rather, In fact, they have to get 



smaller— mdre efficient, more effective. Instead of 
fins and more fins and Ipng hdods, they've got to do 
things Uke provide better mileage; they've gdt to 
have better trunk space, r more head room, better • 
handling; and they have to be beautiful. Higher 
education, in effect, has to follow the same pattern. 
We have to begin to ask ourselves "Can we be more 
effective?" I think it will take an intense effort and it 
could be just as exciting to take what is now a mds» 
system of higher^ education and make it ^nore . 
effective. Can we achieve more— in. quality, diver- 
sity, excrtemebt? My own sense is there's consider- 
able room for improvement--* not that we're poor at 
Yliat we do— in fact,' compared to the rest of the 
w(|rld, we're darn good. We are the best, but 
because we have put so little of our intellectual 
effort at self analysis'there's considerable room for 
improvement. A number jof institutions— and I'm 
happy to in^dude my own— haVe been in the process 
of debating, discussing, researching, ^and experi- 
menting with new methods. I think there's consider- 
able evidence that much cam be done. ^ 

In many Ways it's a time of important opportunity 
for" changes and^ught 'tp ba an exciting pyiod. 
Recent experiments in researcli have sort of cleared' 
' away many of the myths which have been holding us 
baclc. ' ' 

Let me just name a few. First of all tfiere has^ 
been a lot of clearing away the idea o( what was the 
proper or, now in our current view, the improper 
relationship between education and careers. We 
used to have sort of an orbit theory of entering^^the 
world of careers. You were Jaimched into your orbit 
the way arJbissile is launched. Once it left the earth 
it was fixA, so you started at pre-school and you 
went to kindergarten and finally you worked yo^ 
way tjirough elementary, secondary, high school, on 
through college and you got, finally, your Ph.D. And 
that was it— you were fixed for life in that orbit. If 
you happened to be in ecpnomics— you were ta wear 
a frown for the rest of your life ^and practice 
economics. Th^rouble, of course, was that this 
didn't match human life. Most people— if you look at 
the national studies— have at least two distinctly 
differ^t types .of careers after they leave college. 
There*s a recognition now that people/evolve; they 
don't foiled an orbit theory— and we move increas- 
ingly to a recurrent educationaj^stem. This is a 
majot^^ improvement and frees us far a lot ' more 
se^ia^s thinking. « > 

Secondly, wb realize that sitting in class helps, 
but it's not the^ only answer and it cei^ainly doesn't ~ 
help evei^one. The quality of ' education is not a 
\ one-to-one relationship to the number of dollars 
spent. In many ways the r0ason for education 
costing so much is the reason it cost so much to 
deliver mail at the post office. Why does it cost $.13 
these days for a stamp? There's $.03 for delivery* 
' and $.10 for storage— and that!s sort of the way We . 
are. There are majon ways to address what legis- . 
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lators Uke to call productivity, which is a term that is 
so appallingly ill^'eceive^n the world l^f higher 
education ttiat if we wapt to make progress we * 
ought to think of a new tejfm for it^^but the principle 
is right. • 

Third, all institutions dqn't have to be great 
universities. In the 1950> and in 1960's the only 
answer was for every institution to become a qarbon 
copy df the Harvard/Berkeley model which was ' 
. disastrous for us. WeVe begun to realize that we 
need and demand Afferent institutions for different 
students. Diversity is the keynote and all excellence 
is not measured on a single scale. 

Fourth, the world is not, and knowledge is not, 
divided into nice, neatly organized disciplines. We 
used \o think that* everything fell into disciplines; 
and not only that, we could subdivide, them. But 
we've begun to learn that the world doesn't function 
like that. Knowledge doesn't fit into those categories. 
, It is dispersed in a waV so that there are those wJUch ^ 
are helpful but can be hindering if we take them too 
seriobsly. 

Finally, and perhaps the .most exciting, we're 
near a major breakthrough on understanding hpw 
people develop their intellectual skills. TheJdnd of - 
work done by Piaget on early childhood has recently , 
in tl^e last 10 or 15 years, b«en don0 by a series of ^ r 
researchers about ho\v people develop their intel-' 
^ lectual capacit^s. We're on the edge of really major, 
advances in that field. - . - 

Why did I say earlier "ought" to Se-an exciting 
period, instead of "will" be an exciting period? 
Because, frankly., the incentives for change are all 
^ong. Since you have a major role in tjie creation of 
and the maintenance of the system of incentives, I 
' think you ought to think about that. Tm not saying ^ 
that this is solely yqur responsibility. In fact, the 
same is true of incentives within institutions of 
higher education. They are largely all wrong. At the , 
University of Rhode Island we have been tliinking a 
lot about incentives lately. Let me give you one ^ 
Sample of why we'vejbeegttiinking about them. We 
^have been on this kind of triage system that Ken 
Ashworth was describing. 1*11 take a .very simple 
^xamplf^telephone expense, t use it because it's 
Basy to Tindersfand, although we have done the 
same for s6me educational programs— in, fact, es- 
sentially all educational programs. 

. We started the first year worried abouTthe fact 
that the year before we had spent $425,000 on 
telepBonap. and in our university budget a half 
* miUion dcMlars is a lot of money. The first tldng we 
did to try to^rb these costs was to explain how 
significant this was— that we were in a triage period 
and money that we spent here was not spent on an 
educational program. The telephone bill went up to 
$470,000. The second year we tried a series* of 
intense controls aimed at limiting the number and 
use of phones. We could not understand, for 
example, why the department of history had to have. 



say, two phones per faculty member whereas over 
in political science next door they could do with 1 
phone for every 3 faculty members. It was explained 
to us over and over again that history w^s different, 

Apolitical science was different, mathematics^ was 
different. We didk'timderstand it all, but somehow 
someone did, and^ ^o t elmho^ bill went up to 
$503,000. . r< 

So we sat down and said, "What is wrong?" We 
looked af the whole'sysiffii. We said, "The incentives 
are wrong." When we put in a set of controls, what 
is everybody's game? Beat the system. Why should 

• we make everyone work agWst us? The costs of 

— : — * ^ ^ 

"The f6rces for improvement,/^ 
quality, drive, and excitpment 
have been overcome by the 
forces of bureaucracy." 

bureaucracy are incredible. We said, '^Let's create 
an incentive system." Instead of a central budget for 
telephones, we-put the budget in everybody's own 
departmental budget.' We said, 'Tou can spend 
whatever you want. Here's how nnich*Voii\re going 
.to get in your budget. If you spend more, it dppBS out 
,)of your hide. And if you spend less, you calJ^pend it 
for anything you want." .The telephone ^ill the next 
y6ar dropped to $460,000. At tlfe end of the yearti 
\ws running at a rate so that this year we biWgeted 
it at $413,000. We now have, in spite of a major 
increase in telephone rates, the lowest telephone 
cost per faculty member /Of^ any state university in 
the Northeast. And eveni^>oay agrees the telephone 
service is markedly imjiroved. By chan^g the 
incentives we cut our telephone bill by 20 perceQt. 

Now what was the response of the« state govern- 
ment? It was simple and it was Straightforward, thp 
budget fiffice in the review of our budget said, '^W^ 
told you you had a lot of fat.in that budget," and they 
cut it again. Now, you say, well that's an unusual 
example ^d I chose telephones because that's easy 
to uiiperstiind. 
^et me illustrate with academic program change, 
major ^ort at the university. We crepted what we 
called the budget ta9k force^a team which reviewed 
every single program in the university — every 
department, every academic department, every 
nonacademic department and came up with almost 
700 recommendation^. We've hrfen two years im- 
plementing and working witlr these recommend- 
ations. The response from state government has 
often been the same as with our efforts to reduce 
telephone expenses. What does 4hat tell us? Well, 
you know that men, and to some extent irislitutiona, 
do not live by bread alone. They need to be buttered 
up. And when your answer always is the samS, 
''Listen, you should have done that long ago/' it is 



demoralizing. This fact is not lost, incidentally, 6n 
my constituents aqd like you, a university president 
has constituefnts. People are exflted and willing to 
do things only wbefl they beUeve in. what's hap- . 
pening. When you and your budget comnfittees' 
respond to me afte^^ an^ effort to change the 
incentives anrf^cut-coste by saying, "Well, there's 
probably a lot more- fa^^ere,** that n^ssage isn't 
lest on the people bajck wne. tVe. wrat^d to cut 
budgets to fupd thinm that we badly ne|d, that we 
beUeve the state n^ids, in f^, thiQgs that legis- 
lators beUeve the staw needs. 

We all know thai therels always going to be 
'cempetition for resjiw^e^. ^There's going to be 
competUion of the kind I caA ''political clout*'' 
compatition, wtu^ is the worst Idnd because it 
doesn't hayg^.a(^ything to do^ n^th the quaUty^ of 
programs, or there are going to be other kinds of 
competition. My argument is, yoy, ought to decide 
whatland of competition you want and s^oture the 
incentives so that in fact ij^goes on. til get my money 
bVvmaking sure we have a^ot of clout with your 
coimnittee-'STltkwith \the c'oE(lmissioiier*s ofHce, Tm 
going to spend mylmie trying to improve my image 
with those groups. I d^iTt thmk fhdt is where 'you 
want us to spend our tidqe. My selhse is, you*ve got to 
think about the true mc^tives ' that will move^ 
institutions and' create senable incentives.' By and 
large, we have created non-fensjblaincentives. 

Delegate' Maurer mentyned mat many insti- 
tutions operate on Full-luherEquivalent funding 
formulaii Whei^ that is the ceme and you* re in a 
no-growth period, wha4 is the incentive? «Tlie in- 
centive is to play as many gam^ft as possible to keep 
that PTE up in order to get'th6 money. Yoti have 
exactly the wrftng incentivd'. I would argue that you 
have to ask yotirselves, ''What would- happen in 
•your state now if a imiversity. president came in and 
coiild demofistrate that he had by;a major innovation 
increased effectiveness and'^sed less Resources to 
■"do it?" What could he expect fr6m on-campus and 
off-campus constituencies? The answer. Is probably 
grief; Why? There are at least three types of forces 
at wo'rk. 

1) The number of agdncies vying for control in 
higher education has increased dbramatically. There^ 
a^ now multi-campus system^ with home office 
staffs which are large. There aie statQ bootds and, 
4h^30iQe states like New York, there ate twolboards 
vyjijiigfoi* contj'ol. llier^'s a'governor*s office lyith its 
o>yn budget ^aff and the legislature with its- budget 
(Staff. Centralized .planning^nd management are 
increasing. My own sense as, if you think about^ it 
seriously, that is exactly the wrong directioniijf you 
waht accountabiUly and results. ^ * . > 

• 2jOn more and more 4{^mpuses there' is. in- 
creased pressure for .wide participation. Now I 
happen *to be a believer in a parti|:ipator and 




management model and I think Tm » practitioner of 
it But we have five major unions; every member of 
the staff wants to be involved, so do students. One 
h^s to think about the incentives in order to make 
sure the result is effectiveness^ not simply just 
chaos. ♦ ^ 

3J This is the age* of Utigation and grievance. So 
far this year we have, been sued by black mal^s 
worried about discrimination, Vhite males worried 
about reverse discrimination, and women who think 
wejre favoring the other two groups. }N^\e been 
sued on grades and tenure* One of our alumni who*s 
a Uttle bit overenthusiastic in the world of sports 
way^ubled about whto a basket|ball player would 
be lu|ible and I ruled that it would be sUghtly later 
than he thought. He isued us three times and lost all 
three cases, I might say.' These are^'only a few of*the 
cases; and we*re.good at heading them off. 

'All these forces are coming to bear on us. What 
is the natural response to each of these— by any 
sane administration, that is? The answer is to 
bureaucraticize to be safe— hardly to innovate and 
to take risks. Is it far-fetched^o assume that these 
forces will drive us to further bureaucracy in higher 
education? Hardly. That* s what has happened to 
essentially every other state-rim enterprise. The 
forces for improvement^ quaUty, drivQ, and excite- 
ment have been overcome by the forcds of bureau- 
cra'cy. The tendency is for state go^mment, in its 
frustration, to enter the game of rule making in such 
things as faculty workloads. A moment's analysis,, 
again, will tell you those simply become upper limits 
for anybody'^, performance. They hardly ever im- 
prove anything. I do not beUeve thatievoQ if you 
conid make all the rules you want, you could achieve 
the results you; want. Think of the pubUc agencies 
which already have the most .rules— the defense 
department, 'the post office, or the prison system, 
^re they our models for efficiency? 

I should hasten to say in closing this is not a 
lament on my part. I beUeve ^at in Rhodelsland we 
have the best Board of ^gents I have seen 
anywhere in the country. I think we have aji 
open-minded gavemor and^^an open-minded legis- 
lature. I beUeve we have mcuwkserious concern aout 
trying 1o address the problems that Tm talking about 
than anywhere else. Noi^ d6Il^Ueve it*s a hopeless 
case. I am not just a partial optimist, I am a 
conganital'optoniist. I am p^^'Spared to argue that in 
our state, 'we are weU alon^ the path of t^nsition 
that we have been talking about here. Tbejfaculty, 
the Board, the state, the pubUc have to a aonsider- 
able degree come to accept the rationale rwe have 
been talking arbout. It is a warning that retrying to 
present; it^ is easier to tUp down Ihel path to 
bureaucracy than it is to climb up the tricky path to 
excellence. I beUeve that so fax most state legis- 
latures have fajled to address^ the difference. 
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I suppose legislators, aliimni; the officers and 
trustee9 of pManthropic foundations* budget offi- 
cers, and others have grown accustomed over the 
years to hearing that colleges and. universities are 
\m financial. trouble. Intny nearly 30^ears ^d^fii- 
^ volvem^nt in academic administratidk Ica^P^ 
member a .Itee when we have not pl^pde^ ^nj 
inadequacy df iacome in order to perform the tasks 
we haye set for ourselves. That inadequacy cdn- 
tin^s to be troublesome today, and is likely to be 
even mlore troublesome tomorrow. 

At the outset of these remarks let me say some- 
thing aj[x)ut academic attitudes in .general as a 
backSfbund to the more apecific comments I shall 
make shortly. I speak how as one who has beto a 
faculty member in a so-ca|[ed leadtog university^ 
and a8<me wlio in my administrative roles has ever 
'been inclined to protect and defend tiie proper in- 
terests of faculty members. I think it is fair to say 



^ "The fact is that almost all of 

^ us hve on the basis of incre- 
mental budgeting... to do^ a 
little better liext year than we 

. did Iqst year... higher educa- 

- tion Is no deferent; . 



that faculty mepibers as a group or sul>class are 
the most individually minded group of persons to be 
*fo^nd in our society. There are only a very few 
matters on which the faculty members ip a college 
Of .university are ever in agreement. These few 
matters are the importance of academic freedom, 
the power of each faculty member to decide what 
to teach ^d how to teach it, and the belief Ui the 
general incompetence of all administrative officers. 

One of the peculiar aspects of the* academic 
enterprise is that we profess highly abstract In- 
tdla^ual purposes a|id resent the ' necessity to 
iusmy the economics of our performance, recent, 
years, by which I mean the past 20 or so years, we 
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in the academic world have w^gjited 1o" be. both ' 
autonomous and affluent y^/hen I was Chancellor 
in Ohio, I used to ^ay tciiScultysCommittees and t& 
chapters of the AAUP that we in higher Education 
cojild not expect to be both autonom(»i8 and af- 
fli^nt. I never observed the slightest indipation that • 
my comment ever made any impact upon faculty . 
ttenldng, or ever changed any faculty behavior.. 
Another peculiar aspect of the academic enter- j 
, prise is its defSire for self-goven)^ent wit)iout any 
corresponding expectation of self-support. It 'is esti-r 
^mated that in the fiscal year enillng in june 1976, 
our colleges and imiversities in the United States 
received a total income for current epeirating pur- 
poses of just about 40 billidil dollars. It we look at 
all of ^ome 3,000 campuses and make no distinctioir 
between public, and private institutions and no 
distinction among programs, we find that 16 billion 
dollars or 40 percent of this total income came froip • 
charges to students and othe^ ciitats. We find also 
that 24.billion dollars of income or 60 percent came 
from governments ^nd philanthropy. In 'fact, only 
about three biffion dollars was provided* by, philan- 
thropy and about 21 billion dollars, or slightly 6iore 
^than half, came* from governments: federal, state 
and local. ' ^ 

Indeed, if we had accurate data about ho.w 
much of the charges paid by students repi^senied . 
dollars ^vlded directly to those students l)y gev- 
eynmentgr the governmental financial involvement 
would be eveli greater ti^an what the/reports of 
. colleges fuid' universities reveal. I would estimate 
that as much as 20 percent of all charges j)aid by 
students today representsZ-transfer payments by 
governments.. Higher Education is essentially a 
socially supported, and a governmentally ^ sup- 
ported, endeavor. 

Under this ge^ieral heading of "cost realities*' I . 
want to talk about three subjects in particular. • 
These' subjects arer^t, cost objectives, secondly, . 
cost pressures, and thirdfy, cost priorities. There is 
some overlap of concern in this* division of dur dis- 
cussion, but I think we can best grasp some of the 
realities of current and prospective circumstances 
if we examine more Ltoiulf<iese three aspects of 
expenditure difficulties. ? ^ 



•Dr. MUktt is senior vice president of the Acad0myfdr EducaUonal Development 
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Objectives 

I am unaw.are of any academic administrators 
or of any other academic spokesmen who have 
articulated the cost objectives that underlie their 
appropriation requests, jand their budget formula- 
tions. The customary behavior for most of us who . 
prepare budgets and ^ then seek to find ways to 
finance them is to want a Utile more next year than . 
wB had last yepr. We may talk all we wish about 
zero#based budgeting, or aBout i^er budget^ pro- 
cedures. The fad is that almost all of us Uve on the . 
basis of incremental budgeting: The very idea of * 
progre'ss upon which most of u^base our personal 
and^.social aspirapohs is to do a Uttle better ^exJ^^ 
year than w^ did last year. In this respect, hig^i^. 
education is no different from other social institu- 
tions or social groupings. 

Yel there are certain definite cost objectives 
that colleges and universities seek to achieye, One 
of ^ these o]3jecJti\^^s is to |H*eserve the econoiliic 
gl^ins made ^between 1958 and 1968. President 
Eisei^hdWer's Committee on EduQation Beyond the 
High School made a strong recommendation in 1957 
thaf the "absolute highest priority'' in the use of 
available funds, should be giyen to i^ising faculty 
salaries, with' the goafof doubling the average level 
witlfiA five to' 10 years, In general, the available 
da^fca clearly suggest that |his pbjective was reaUzed 
in terms of dollars of constant purchasing power. 
In tdrms of doUai^ of^urreQt value, the record was 
,of course even more si>ect^iUar. 

Between ^950 and 1970 higher education in^our^ 
country 'in teqns of compensation provided to its 
major input resource, the faculty, moved from the . 
5tat}is-of a profession of 'aanteel, poverty to a pro-, . 
fession bt deceit economi^reifumeration. Obviously 
everyone in higher education has applauded ' thisy 
chetDge in' economic worth. At the same time, I must 
hasten to point t)ut that this redistribution of in- i 
come in faifor of the faculty prof6ssion was^ dc- 
, compUehedin p4rt because of a shortage of faculty 
talent in relation to student enrollment demand, 
and in part because of a* pubUc perception that* 
higher education was making ^ notable contribution 
to natioilSl defense, national health, and national 
economic growth. ' / 

> Mpre recenKV* since 1970' the cost objective pf 
higher education has be^n to ensure that in real 
terms ^faculty coij^pensation matches inflation. Wfe 
.have resisted* any evaluation of the, current eco- 
nomic benefits ^resulting froiti the practice of bur 
profession. We hold that the Social benefits of an 
educated intedigence should be self-^dent, . and 
that hQv^ig gained some level of ecoqomic impf (^^e- 
ment we are entitled to preserve 'that economic 
position. \o be sure, given the opporttmiJty, we in 
the academic world Mrould^ gladly still further im- 
prove bur ecdnqmic^ status, but a this objective is 
i)ot feasible at the moment, the ^east we cam do is to 
maintain the gains achieved in the 1960's. vy^^ 
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There i$, another cost objective that is of major 
importance: the objective of increasing our $ocial 
support in order to decrease the required charges 
to students. Our colleges and universities i^ this 
^country have always espoused the basic proppsL- < 
tion ti^t. their expenditures should not be met ex- 
clusively "by charges to students. Since about 1880 
or in the past 100 years, our pubUc colleges and 
universities have consistently endeavored to offer 
educational opp^i^tun^ to descrying students at a 
relatively small pfoportion of their instructional 
cost. At various times that relatively small propor- 
tion haS been fixed at 15 percent, 25 percent, or 
.%ven^ ^percent of average instructional expendi- 
ture. mIiTs objective of low charges to students has 
been reflected also in our private , colleges and 
universities. Indeed, the conugnon rule of thumb for 
independent colleges and universities has been that 
tuition charges should not exceed 80 percent of the 
average Expenditures per student for instructioi^. 
The remaining 20 percent has been sought from 
philanthrGny, either as endowment income or as 
current a^ual giving. When philanthropy has 
failed to m^et this expectation, inddpandent colleges 
aird universities have sometimes turned to state 
'govemment$ for financial assistance. 

The economics of pricing the services ef higher 
education is a subject on which is a great ^ 

deal of confusion anH one crying out for careful 
analysis. There are several compUcations in the de- 
t^rtbination of pricing poUcy. One difficulty is that 
of costing the various outsat pervltes of a college 
or university. The question theQ arises of de- 
termining the particular costs that should be passed 
along t9 the current student generation. Anothek 
difficulty is that >h determini^^fli^at^pitMrt of ihe 
cosJLof xnstniction should be considered a studenf V 
investmont and what part the cost should be cour* 
sidered a social benefit. ^ 

When an independent colli^ge or university s^y$ 
that 80 percent of the average imtructional cost 
should be paid by students, that college or univeif* 
sity is saying thfft 80 percent of av€frage iastruc* 
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, tional cost should be considered as student invest- 
ment in fiiture happiqess and earnings, and that 20 
percent , of ^verpge instructional cost should be 
considered^ as social benefit from the presence of 
educated talent in our society. When a public 
college or university saysNiigj 25 percent of the 
a.verake instructional qost should be paid by stu- 
dents] that college or uMversity is saying that 25 
perceht of average mstructional cqst should be 
considerejd as student investment in future happi- 
ness and earnirigs,Jand that 75 percent of *such- 
cbsts*should be Considered as a social benefit" • ^ 

The truth is of course that -the science .of social 
benefit anAlysis.ha^ notmoved to the point where it 
"can illuminate this kiiid of prAletn,^ Consequently, 
the iieed for income, indivi<|jaaUvalue judgments, 
afia the-politiqal procesg, of goverpmental planning 
must provide the answer.. One reason Jor the Social 
ODjective df low tuition, or of tuition 4ess than in-' 
structioiial cQ^t fs to encourage the enrollment of 
students regardless tof their sociQWK)nomic-5tatus. 
Higher education; alVpg with- hard wmIc aniVtt^e 
good luck, has-been an inlporfant fafbnfcontrtb- 
uting to social mobility in, this counky. We. hear 
S9me persons saying today thai we di^ pricing 
higher educatttjh too^lfig;h^ fop many mi^e'^class 
f amijies, and that our practice of, subsidizing* stu- 
dents rather than 6f subsidizing institutions feaches' 
students in the IdWerlncdme brackets but isi&iling . 
to assist stu,dei\ts from rtiiddle income Ijrackefe, * 

I think it is f§ir to say that the practice of charg- 
ing low, tuition has bean a ppacticp of.pfoviding 
educational and economic, benefit '4p students froni 
middle income families. But v)^hen we charge tuition 
less than the cost of iii^truct^n, wp> then establish 
• the objective that some nart'oriristwictional costs 
must be pa^id for by sojeiety. tbrougn gover^unents 
or through philatithropy. 

We in higher educa'tfon need to'be more hrtjcu- 
late than we haye lwen in the pa^t abput our cost 
objectives, and about' the reasons why w« have 
ddopted these particular ob^eotiv^i. We. ne^ also 
to provide full informatiob about JBib cosfs of ^pr 
program activities 'and about 'th& so^iirce^ of in- 
come supporting thefse Co«ts. W^ peed tp face Hut 
•post • realities honestly and forthri^htly. We in 
highef educatioii have not always served pur own 
. causa half so v/all as we shouW. ^ - 

Cost ^Pressures • , 

Tl^p are several obvioifs cost pressurea upon 
highelfeducation todky that J shall not' consider 
here at any^ length. Thoj impact of yiffation is a 
familiar thtfme, and* needs no elaboratiop here.. I 
would reriiind you only that the rising costs of food 
and of energy have taken thefr toll upon acQdemic 
mco^. I filid that the current oper^tinii inconie of 
all colleges and universities increased from 21.5 
billion dollars in 1970 t6-40 billion dollars in 1976. 
While current operating income neac^ doifbled be- 



tween 1970-197(5, the perceritage increase. in real 
/ncbjne in these ^ix years was only' 30 percent, not 
almost 100 percent. Inflation has.harmed the pocket- 
books of higher . educati$3X institutions even as it has 
hammed the pockejtbootTof you and of me.^ ^ 

Moreover,, while there has b6en a-^great^tfeal of 
» »talk about the prospects for declining enrollments 
'inliigher education, those declines for &11 institu- 
tions in general are still ahead of us. Between the 
a.utun\^ of 1970 and the autumn of 1975, enroll^ 
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• ^ "The overhe,afd corsets of col- 
lege&^apd universities are es-' 
Coating to where 40 percent of - 
' the' instructional budget is ^ 
Qftei> . required," .for overhead . 
''^\BxpenBitures../'« 

^ ments -throughout the United Sfates increased 21 
-percent. Ohly in th^ autumn (Sf'l97^' wad. there just 
^ barely airincEe^sd over 1975 enroflments. Up until 
- ^|that ^imef enrollment jgrowth continued to be 'con- 
siderable; althbugh by no means the same for all 
particular institutions or for all particular kinds of 
progran\s. 

1 0ne of the ironies of higher^ educatioii economics 
is tha.t enfoUments tend to go up during economic 

* recession and may expand less rapi^y during eco- 

• .Bomic prosperity. The. explM^tion is simple. •If 
*^.there are not jobs fqr youth a^er high school, they 

may decide to ^o to college just to hkve something 

* r to^ do, and just in order for f^mi^es to get rid of 
their .children. If there are jobs for youth after high 
^school they may decide tb forego or postpone a col- 
lege education in. ^ interefst of work experience 
and some degree of finandial independence from 

. the family.* 

' ' ' Th? two (?ost liressuras I want to mention here 
in particular are the cost of overhead and tte cost 
of student financier assistance. I am very much 
cqncerAed about the iniireasin^j^jrpportion of cur- 
rent -oper^^ting budgets requirefifrer. support pro- 
grams. Bear-in mind that the programs of colleges 
* and universittes, like the programs of all ' enter- 
prises,, fall into two principal categories: the pro- 
ductive or output programs and the support or 
, overhead progran;is. At all foufc-year public collages 
and universities for 1974, the most recent year for ' 

• which detailed data are currently available, I find 
^ that 40 percfent^of the instructional budget wa? re- 
quired for ovei'head expenditures. The same rela- 
tionship existed for private universities, but private 
four-year colleges ks a group spent 50 percent of 
their' instructional budget for overhead. 

I am well aware that there are some complica- 
tions in detenfilning just what the overhead costs of 
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a college ot university actually are in r^latibn to all 
produGtive* progr|ms. The principal output pro- 
grams of a college or university are instruction, re- * 
search, piiblic service, and student aid, plus hos^ 
«p!tal operations and independent operations^where^ 
these programs exist. The support or overhead pro- 
graiis Include academic support, student aervicis, * 
plant operation, institutional "support, and manda* , 
tory transfers. I personally would add auxiliary - 
enterprises to this grouping of support ^rogram^! 
All output programs, in my judgment, ought to 
carry their fair share of institutional overhead, al- 
t|K>vgh in practice this full cost allocation does not 
always occur. . .a. . 

I But regardless of allocation practices, i/he fact 
l^mains Uiat overhead or support cost$ are^ tending / 
to become an increasing proportion of the totaK 
operating budget of our v colleges and universities, 
lllere are several reasons for the pressure o{4liese 

*rising> overhead expenditures. I have ^already re-- 

. ferred to the increased costs of -fuel and energy, 
which are increasifig the expenditures for plant op- 
eration. As we in public higher education hav^ en- 
hplled more and more stuSehts, the costs of student 
^jbrvices providing* counseling and learning skills 
development have risen; Th^ costs on)qeka.^d 
periodicals, liave advanced substantially. fhe^coSts*; 
of issuing and mailing pu^Ucations .^ch as cata- 
logues have mounted. 

Certainly a major reason«for the increased over-^ 

' head costs \t Jhe great -array of public reporting " 
and new procedures required by federal .govern- 
ment agencies. No matter what one thinks of 
affirmative action rules forewomen, blacks, and the 
handicapped, these rules, cost colleges and uni- 
versities a great deal of income in orde!* to abide by 
them. New tides about access to buildings Tor the 
handiclipped and>.about occupational safety are in- 
creasing the rests of i5iant jnaintenance. And 

^zi : , : ^ ^_ 

' * * ' * f 

"WKile current operating in- 
come nearly doubled between 
1970-1976 the percentage in- ; 
crease in real income in these 
, six years was only 30 percent, ^ 
not almost 100 percent/' 



colleges and universities piust now submit extensive 
da^P to federal agencies on all these dubjects. 

• The federal government (toesn^t pay Ihe fuU 
share of the cost of the grograms it does support in 
research, public service^, and student financial aid. ' 
Now as the price for what institutions do rdceive 
from the federal government, colleges and universi- 
ties must ^ abide by all these additional rules for 
which the federal government provides no financial 



assistance, byt X)nly a Uttlfe bit of administrative 
cost support in connection with etudent aid. One 
st^te university president* YWo years ago asked the* 
governor and the state le^lature for 2.5 million 
dollars in order toWeet the costs of responding tQ 

/federal government Amends for information about 
the university and its nine campuses. The governor 
and the legislature crossed out the request/ but 

/that action didn't free the state university from the 
need to jespond to all the federal inquiries. ; ^ , 
'We are all awar3 al^o that this period of ours i^ 
a litigious era; anyone who doesn't like some action 
of a college or university can alwayl, su^, and in- 
creasingly courts are insisting that colleges anfl 
universities must afford the equal protection 'of the 

^lawa^i^it^ue process 6f law to aU students, faculty, 
and sttiff.'t I visited onp state university recently 
Vhere the president told me that it now cost the 
-^^versitv $250,000 a year to obtainilegal advice 
abotit all rules tnd regulations of t&e'institi^tion. 
And the miniipum cost of defense in a court suit < 
was apt to b^ anbt;her $250,000. This particular 
university was lucky. It had only three court cases 
at the moment to defend. « ^ 

^ ' We €an*t continually be piling new regulations 
V¥^n OBr ' colleges and universities^ and we calmot 

•i?bratmually be subjecting these institutions to attack 
tire^courts and not increase the costs of institu- 
tional overhead;* some way wp have got to find a 

'j bala^e between social responsibility and the social 

^lests 6f regulation of our colleges £ind universities. 
In the meantime, overhead colsts are rising and be- 
coming an ever larger percentage of the current 
operating budget of our colleges and universities. 

The pther important co^ pressure Twant to 
mention m particular* is that of student financial 
aid. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
reported a (ew years back that the United States 
had committed itself to universal access tq colleges 
and universities.' Universal access (Jbes not mean ^ 
the same thing as universal enrdllment. Universal . 
access means'ihat *stpdents yrho <]ualify by comple- 
tion of a secondairy education program and who 
are interested i^l doing so shall be encouraged to 
enroll in coUeges and universities regardless ^ of 
their socio-economic Istatu^. This encouragement 
has taken the* form in particular of f'ederal govern- 
ment and of state government student financial aid 
programs including student grants, dii'ect student 
^oans, guaranteed student loans, and work-study. 

Only a part of student financial assistance id 
channeled through colleges and universities. Most 

. fedefal ^deht aid programs, such as the basic 
educationar opportunity grants, the veterans* edu- 
cational benefits, and the soctaj security educa- 
tional ][)enefits provide income c&rectly to studeats, 
and ^t to colleges an^ universities. The same aft- 
rangement applies io most state government stu- 
dent eid programs. 

The point I want to makq is that the ex|ensive 
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student aid programs <haye created an expectation 
of student financial assistance for elll persons who 

/ want to go to^college. and that this expectation fex- 

> ceeds actuaPavailable funds for student financial 
assistance. Currently, colleges find universities 
* themselves in this country are pending over 1\5 
billion dollars a yeajr for student aid. and are- re- 
ceiving in governmental and. philanthropic income 

\ only aJbout ope billion dollars of income. It appears " 
that public colleges and universities are spending 
about 200 million dollars of their general income for 
^ student' financial assistance and that independent 
colleges* and universities are spending aboiit 300 
miUion dollars of their general income. Recently I 

^ *read in the catalogue of an independent college 
words to the effect that thqrfollege qould not meet 
all the demands for student aid it received. This 
situation occurs on almost all campuses. 

• As various individually disadvantaged persons 
have sought access to •higher education, colleges 
and univecsities have tried to respond to the best of ' 
, their, ability. Whejji government and pther special 
income has been e>Jiausted'. colleges and diversi- 
ties have, had io fall back upon their general 
inbome iii-order to meet the requests for finaijcial 
assistance. Moreover, these requests are tending \o 
increase rather thaivto diminish, t'ew govemmeqffil 
officials seem to realize the extent to which coi- 

. - leges and universities have had \p uste general in- 
come for student financial aid. Here is a cost 
• pressure of considerable magnitude and of, sub- 
stantial sodal importance. — 

College and university administrators are well 
\^ aware of the pressures placed upon them to pro- 
vide mo^e money for various pragrams: more money 



'''Now when enrollments are * 
^ decreasing, ^ or ard Jikely to 
decrease in the next few years, 
we academic administrators 
, have discovered the reality of 
marginal. costs and. fm3 that ' 
,we cai)not reduce expendi- * . 
tures by average costs'^' 



for faculty salaries, more money for other salaries, 
more money for supplies and equipment, more 
money for Various services, more money for student 
aid. Administrators respond to these pressures as 
best they can. They can never satisfy everyone. 
And administrator^ can respond to cost -pressures 
" only to the extent they jobtain the income to do so 
from charges', govdnndental appropridtiohs, and \ 
philanthropy. ^ , ' 

Last year the fafculty ef one state Hiniversity 



•voted censure of the, president on the grounds tjj^aX 
hfe had brought back so little increased income 
fsom the state general assembly. The faculty said in 
. effect to the president tljat if you can't get more 
« money from the state legislature there is no point in 
your being president. .So the president resigned, the/ 
university went through the costly process today of 
presidential search and selection, ' and now the 
state university is being sued in a federal district 
court because the bibard appointed a white male aa 
the new president. You see what I mean by cost 
pressures? ^ 

» • 

l^t Priorities ^ 

TY^ third cost reality I want to consider here is 
the very troublesome problem of .changing the p_"' 
orities and of reallocating avaUable resources with-^ 
in our' colleges and universities. Highqr education . 
institutiona are enterprises producing multiple out-^-j- 
^ puts. V^dentify these outputs as the instruction of ^..^ 
students, the 'condut:t of research, the encourage-, 
ment of creative activity, the performance of vari- 
ous public service operations involving* the utihza- 
tion of knowledge such as agriciiltural extension - 
and the delivery of medidal care in teaching hos- 
pitals, the promotion of educational justice and 
social mobility based updn individual merit, and of 
course the constructive criticism of' social institu- 
tions and behavior. 

I need- to elaborate somewhat about instruc- 
tional activity. The instruction of students em- 
braces at least four different kinds of programs, 
which for a lack of better labels we may identify as 
general education, technical educ^on, education 
in the arts and sciences, and education in the pro- 
fessions. Moreover, we may undertake -these vari- ' 
ous programs of instruction at varyinglevels of pro- . 
ficiehcy or individual achievement, which we' indi- 
cate by five kinds of degrees: associate degrees, 
bachelor's degrees, master's degrees, doctoral de- 
grees, and professional degrees. There is not tiggi 
nor is this the occasion to embark upon a discussion 
ot these programs and of their respective levels of 
^ expected achievement. 

, . 1 think it is fair to say that in the IdSO's a<4d 
, 1960*3 our institutions' gave priority lamong their 
activities to research, pubUc service, graduate 'edu- 
cation at the doctoral degree level, and to graduate- 
professional education in medicine and other health ' 
sciences. Moreovgj* I would emphasize that these 
priorities were Mt just the result of predilections 
<on the papt of faculty members; these priorities Re- 
flected social expectation and social support; In the 
process oj observing these priorities of the aca- 
. demic ehterprise, faculty members and administra- 
tive officers were encouraged by government grants, 
by^ philanthropic grants, and by an^xpatiding stu- 
dent population. -I know whereof I speak because I • 
participated in these developments as a faculty 
member and as an academic administrator. 
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No ohe should underestimate the social benefits 
tKat resulted from our sense of accKjemic priorities 
in Xhjd 1950's and 1960's.^ Academic science an^ ' 

* engineering contributed substantially to the win-' 
Hing of Worlci War II, including of course the de- 
velopment of the atoftiic bomb.' After World .War II 

^cademic science and engineering helped in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, in the exploration of 
space, and in the achievement of an *amazing 
capacity for communication around the world. 
Academic science and the health professions made 
notable accomplishments in the»conquest of disease. 
Educated talent, ^research and develoi^ment,.«nd 
public service helped notably to fuel the most 
amazing decade of economic growth in the history 
of our nation, the decade from 1960 to 1970. 

The priorities of the 1960's gave emphasis to re- 
search, public service, and graduate education at 
the doctoral degree level. The priorities of the 
Ud60*s tended to under-r'^te technical education, to 
short-change some programs in professional educa- 
tion, to undei^BStunate the importance of under-' 
graduate education at the bachelor's degree level 
and to ignore general education. The Consequence 
was to fix a pattern of programs, personnel, and of 
resourges which reflected a particular set of 
priorities. * - 

5jow in tjie l^te 1970's colleges and universities 
confront a vei;y different .environment" of social in- 
terests and social Expectations. lUe national in- 
' terest in the research sujjport of higher education 
has undergone chai;ige, the rate of growth in 
research activity has greatly . diminished, and the 
performance of research in recent years has offered 

• us few if ^py achievements so spectacular as those 
of the lisSb's 'and 1960's. The expansioa of higher 
education enrollments •has apparently come to an 
end. The labor market demand for educated talent 
has declined to the ppint where shortages are like^ 
to occur in the ne^ft few years in only four fields: 
the health sciences, the engineering sciences, the 
administrative sciences, and the computer or infor- 
mational sbi^nces. Please observe that these short- 
"ages are aD in professional fields of study. As job^ 
market conditions have become more select tor col- 
lege graduates, the competition for hi^y sp^ 
ciatized professional job opportunities ^as become ' 
fairly fierce, and student interests have increasing- 
ly moved towards instructional programs that are' 
specifically job oriented. ♦ ^, 

• Moreover, the social interest in higher educa- 
tion has tended to decline. The major concerns of 
American Society, other than our national security, 
are directed today toward^ employment, economic 
growth, the control of inflation, the supply of necw 
energy resources, the availability of raw materials, 
the elimination or diminution of environmental i>ol- 
lutioQ^and the persistence of i>overty in our de-, 
teriorating urban cores. Somehow, for some reason, 
higher^education is perceived jn the public view as* 



only partially involved in helping to resoWe these 
, concerns. The costs of our structure and process df 

health care delivery are of far greater national in-*^ 
. terest today than the costs of our structure and 

process of higher education delivery. 

Colleges and universities are experiencing great 

difficulty in adjysting- to these changing social cir- 

' cumstances. The decliz^e in the rate of income 

, growth, .a growth that has only modestly exceeded 

the rate of inflation, has meant tliat institutions 
• * 

"Between 1950 &nd 1970. . .the ^ 
faculty, moved from the status , 
of a profession df genteel pov- 
erty to a prpfession of decent 
economic renumeration." 



could not use new income to meet' new needs. Some 
college and university campuses will become sur- 
plus, even as ^ade school buildings became surplus 
early in this decade and as high school buildings 
are becoming surplus tpday. The program interests 
of students are changing, with more students seek< 
ing admission to various professional fields of study 
and to technical education. Our facilities and our 
personnel resources in the arts^ and sciences have 
begun to exceed the student demand *for use of 
these resources. * 

There are various obstacles in the way of col- 
lege and university change to meet changing need^. 
Many faculty members continue to be more in- 
terested' in research and public service than in tfie 
instruction of students. Many faculty members con- 
tinue to be more interested in graduate education 
than in undergraduate education. Many faculty 
members continue to be more interested in the arts 
and sciences than in career education. Faculty 
workloads and faculty work assignments tend to re- 

' fleet the priorities of the pasl rather than the cost 
realities of the present and of the nearHFuture. The 
i^^^t in the concept of tenure from a concer^n wfth 
protection of. academic freedom to a concern 

^nh the protection of employmeiit securKy has 
greatly hindoFe^ the ability of academic adminis- 
trators to shift resources in response to changed 
prioritie3. ^ • ^ 

In some states the sterte governor and the state 
legislature have endeavored to intervene to Iielp 
administrators in bringing about a shift in priorities. 
This 'intervention has eften taken the fprm of a 
legislative prescription of faculty workload. The 
objective 'has been to compel faculty' members XO 
give a greater priority in their work performance to 
undergraduate instructfon than to research and the 
instruction of doctoral students. And to some ex- 
tent, the objective has been to reduce the cost of a 
university by restricting certain outputs. 
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Another kind of legislative action has been to 
^ ^ ' reduce appropriations to colleges and universities 
in accordance with reduced enrollments. Here the 
, difficulty has been that a reduction in appropria- 
tions by average cost per student overlooks the fact 
that the institution can only make marginal reduc- 
tiong in cost per student. When enrollments wefe 
increasing, we in academic administration were 
V happy indeed to receive apprapriation incroasers 

based upon average costs per indent. Now when 
Jkf enrollment* are decreasing, or are Ukely to de- 
crease in the^next few y^arsj we academic ad- 
miijistratord have discovered the reaUty of marginal 
costs and find that we cannot reduce expenditures 
by average costs. 

^ When appropriations are reduced as they were 
so drastically reduced for the City University of 
New York, there i§ no chpice but to estabUsh new 
priorities among the outputs of colleges and univer- 
sities and to reduce enrollments. When program 
priorities are changed and enrollments reduced; 
there is no choice except to have a reduction in 
personnel. Faculty members are unhappy with 
these necessities, but I se^ no way to escape the 
^ harsh reaUties of. baiati^jig our institutional bud- 
I ' gets at a tim^ of dechning re^ttwces. 

Conclusion 

The cost reaUties of higher education are sever- 
al. Colleges and imiversities vdll spend whatever 
resources thrfy can obtain. The cost objectives of 
most institutions continually outstrip their income. 
' The overhead cm^ of college and universities are 
escalating to where 40 percent of the instructional 
budget is often required for overhead expenditures, 
and I see no solution to this circumstance except 
mergers and closings when such Qverjb©ad costs be- 
^ eef&ae entirely ^ut of line with reasonable expecta- 



tion. Left to their own decision making, college and 
university faculty mombers vdll tend to establish 
their own priorities among the multiple outputs of 
higher education. Program shifts become trouble- 
some ^{ecause of rigidities in our system of jenure 
because patterns of faculty worL Assignments 
earUet needs rather than current interests. 
And reductions in enrollment can af best be ac- 
companied only by reductions in marginal costs 
rather than in average costs. 

In these circumstances we need, I thifik. a qew 
poUtics pf higher education, a poUtics that will 
stress full and frank disclosure of the somewhat 
conflicting viewpoints of administrators and of 
legislators. Jn my ovm experience I came to have a 
great respect for the role, the integrity, and the 
good will of state legislators. To be sure, I had more 
rfespect for some legislators than for othersr^Fur- 
thermore, I came to have a real appreciation for 
th^ompeting pressures that play upon the state 
le|^ator in. seeking to represent his or her con- 
stituency. State legislators. I long, ago decided, do ' 
more thaq just represent the pedple who elect 
them. Stale legislators are the intelligence, the 
balaqced judgment, and the conscience of the 
people who elect them. 

State legislators and academic administrators 
in a climatMtf ^tual concern, mutual trust, and 
mufual sympa^y can be equal to the cost reaUties 
that now plague higher education, cost reaUties 
that will beconje more troublesome rather than less 
so in the years ahead. We should never let these 
cost reaUties become so troublesome, however, 
that they blot out our vision of the noble aspira- 
tions, the essential tasks, and the real social bene- 
fits of higher education. Higher education remains 
the last firm hoiJa for survival of a wgiety dedicated 
to Ufe, Uberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 



Further Commentary on Cost Realities 
^ Frank A. Schmidtfeln^ . 



Dr. Millett has provided us with a great deal of 'in- 
sight into the nature of academic- attitudes, the cost 
objectives of higher education, the cost pressures 
facing higher education, and the estabUshment of 
cost priorities. He poncludes that there are real 
fmancial problems ahead for higher education and 
the day vviU come when overhead costs become so 
great that mergers and closures of some campuses 
vvill be^ desirable. These circumstraces^ will re- 
quire fuller and franker disclosures of the conflict- 
ing viewpoints of academic adnunistrators and 
legislators, tn tjiese circumstances, he points out, 
we should take care to avoid letting our current 



problems blot out oi^r vision of the benefits provided 
t)y hijgher edueffton. 

TThere is Uttle in Dr. MiUett's observations with 
which to disagree. Therefore, I will primarily ad- 
dtess myself toward extending and ampUfying points 
he has made or that are impUedby his comments. 

Fif St, 1 think that it is important to point out that 
there is no shoriage of revenue to support higher 
education. We have^the me^is in our rich society 
to fund higher education at almost any level that its 
proponents have imagined. Our real problem is es- 
labUshing priorities for allocating resources among 
the competing demands from all sectors of our 
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economy. Higner' education's long-term financial 
difficulties will arise primarily frmn qh&nges in its 
competitive position with other areas of public and 
private spending. - 

I want to point out^ of ^ourse, that there is no 
doubt that the recent ecoi^mic recession harmed 
higher edi|catidn fipancialiy and that inflation has 
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taken its toll. These ^asic economic conditions, 
howeVer! also ha^e^ affected most parts of the 
economy » anH while liigheX education has -suffered, 
there is no reason why it n^d havB suffered more 
than other sectors if its priority for receiving public 
and private revenues re^nained high, as it was dur- 
ing the l96b*s. Higher education's fundamental 
financial problem* has been its lessening priority for 
receiving public revenues*. 

This reduction in its compe^ve sta^s has been 
the result of many factors. A major factor has been 
the increasing pressure on state budgets for -fund- 
ing mandatory programs such ^s retirement bene- 
nts. In Maryland, for example, the percentage of 

^ale general -revenues spent t>n retirement bene- 
fits in 1969 was 7.9 percent. In 1977' it was 11.8 
percent. During this period, the percentage spent 
on higher education only increased from 10.9 to 
11.9 percent of general revenues, primarily be- 

* cause of the state's late development of commi^ty 
colleges and its* assumption of responsibility for 

' support of a previpusly indei>endent institution. 
There wa^ a dedine in most states during this 
period. 

Social trends are also affecting higber educa- 
tion. Historically, education has had a clear mission 
that has been identified with the achievement of im-, 
portent national goals. In the early years of our/ 
country, a deuree conferred atatus pronloted social 
mobility, anc^ by proi^oting mobility, was a majo^ 
component of the American "melting pot." In coi^- 
trast today, we are attempting to preserve ^ethnic 
differences and promote cultural diversity. This 
change has confused the. sense of purpose of higher 
education. During the war years and ^'cold waV" 
period, higher education provided the trained man- 
power and r^earch that ensured our security. 
Public disenchantment resulting from the Vietiiam 



war has called the' su^emacy of high technolp^ 
. into question. This sk^ticism has been increased 
by the discovery of the many adverse effects cre- 
ated by our scientific inventions: drugs have ijro- 
duced deformed babies and created cancer; insecti- 
cide^ and other chemicals have polluted oiir en- 
vironment. ^ * 
N Additionally, highjsr education during the 1960's 
was seen a^ a means to solve problems such as 
\St^2E^^L.^SI^^* structural unemployment. 

"TmJlfSy^Wffg'tB&nneled into social research and in- 
novative projects, mtich of it going to institutions of-^ 
higher education and to professors. These pro- 
grams did not achieve the high hopes -of their pro- 
ponents, and this failure reduced confidence in 
higher education. 

Finally, higlier education has been a victim of 
its own succes^. The proportion of people attending 
instijtutions of higher education has until recently . 
increased dramatically. As a result, more pessons 
today are fanjiliar with college^. Institutions have 
lost some of t^ieir mystique and fire more vuliiera- 
ble to the types of criticism" often leveled at ele- 
mentary ana secondary school^. Furthermore,^ de- . 
gree no longe* assures the samjfe possibilities for^uff- 
ward social mobility as in tike pastv The gap js 
rapidly narrowing between the salpties of college 
graduate^and those without a i^gt^ee. The growing 
familiarity of the public— including legislators— \ 
with higher-education, together with4ts~dinmiished — 
role^W conveyor of social stetus. will no doubt ad- 
versely affect its competition with other state pro- 
gram^Eor public dpHars. 

This loss of higher education's social priority is 
coinciding with a profound turning point fa our na- 
tion's history. Up until now, we have had a con- ^ 
stantly growing population and relatively unlimited 
cheap resources to fuel the growth of our economy. - 
Now; however, our birth rates have been decreas- 
ing with each succeeding year until they have^ 
dipped below the rate needed for zero growth. We*- 
have begim to reach the limits of producing cheaply 
all of ^e basic resources our economy diBmands. 
Declining student enrollments wiU reduce the in- 
come for many institutions. At the same time, their 
ftxed costs for operations and maintenance^, and 
construction 'will be taking up an increasing pdrtion 
of their budgets; a trend Joseph Froomldn and 
Clinton McCuUy note has already begun. As Dr. 
Millett pointed out, funding institutions on the basis 
of average cost was lucrative during tt|eir growth 
period but now with enrollment declining and rising 
fixed costs, such a practice wiU be disastrous. The 
analysis by Froomldn and McCuUy indicates that 
institutions with declining enrollments have in fact ^, 
increased th^ir costs per student faster than those 
with stable or increasing enrollments, indicating 
that legislators recognize this problem of rising 
fixed costs in making appropriations. 

The basic demographic and economic situation I 
am (jli^cribing has very seriouit implicationa for all 
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those involved in budgeting for higher education^ 
The loss in social priority that higher education is 
suffering may be reversed in the future if purposes 
are redefined and communicated more clearly. In 
the meantime, higher education is likely to get a de- 
, creasing sharq of' the state, revenue pie, and we 
may Well endang^r the historic vision of' the role of 
higher education mentioned by Dr. N4illett and 
which I believe has made a central contribution to 
our social and economic growth. The risk of bud- 
getary stringency is heightened because higher ed^ 
ucation, sometimes with the exception of two-year 
institutions, is typically the largest discretionary 
■-Ttem in state budgets. When pressures for cutbacks 
come, higher education is a tempting target. Legist 
lators in our states deserve credit iox recognizing 
this problem and for being more evenhanded lhan 
they often are given credit. Hqjtvever. the suscepti- 
-bility of higher education to budget cuts remaiiis 
wh^n hard choices have to be made. 
, A' number of consequences seem likoly as a 
result of these circumstances. First. I am concerned 
that we may go on constructing buildings, based on 
currenf enrollment patterns, that will not be aeeded 
in 10 years. The greatest inefficiencies today in 
higher education ara the result of m^intairiii^g un- 
needed, uneconomical buildings and preserving* 
campuses that are too small to function efficiently. 
This is an area that legislators have authority to 
deal with effectively, but is also an area that is par- 
ticularly difficult to deal with politic^Hy. With re- 
spect to construction, I believe ihat a major priority" 
should be to improve existing buildings making 
them more efficient. . 

Second, the changes in enrollments are not 
going to be the same for all institutions and difficult 
judgments will h4ve to be made partiqularly wheth- 
er to construct new facilities at growing campuses 
while builditigs on other campuses are under- 
utihzed. The change in the composition of , the 

**Program changes will require 
reallocating resources rather ^ 
than* adding resources as dur- 
ing theigeo's." 

student body from typically young, full-time stu- 
dents toward adult and part-tis^ students will 
lessen tl\e need for donifitories. Increasing evening 
enrollments will utilize buildings more fully while 
lessening the need for new ones. PGrt*f-time students 
will be going tp institutions closer to their homes 
unless the institutions take their programs off- 
campus. Students will tend to seek the programs 
offered by community colleges and universities 
more than they will the undergraduate programs 
offered by traditional public and private liberal 
arts colleges. Former teacher-training institutions 



^ t^at still have a heavy emphasis in that aiea will be 
particularly affected. . , • 

Third,^ private institutions^dill suffer more than 
public ones because they generally are more orient- 
ed to residential full-time students. Many, private^ 
college^Are now changing their mission from tradi-* 
tional hoeral arts programs to occupationally ori- 
ented programs but this will put ^em into a **c9tch 
22" situation. The less diaffinctive their mi$sions, 
the moye tfiat they will have to compete with pubUc 
institutions on the basis* of cost. The private institu- 
tions are not likely to survive .such direct cost 
competition, since they have to sell a special kind of 
educatfon that students feel warrants the aTided 
cost. 

Fourth, many institutions appear hkely to lo^ 
enrollment until they are no longer economically 
viable. Good educational judgment and sound eco- 
nomics will dictate the closing of merger of some of 
these institutions. However, closing a, public institu- 
tion is an Excruciating political fexperience. Legisla- 
tors seem likely to shy away from' such actions as 
long as possible. This will result in n\ore pubUc 
revenues going to support such inefficient institu- 
tions to the detrin ent of the quality of other institu- 
tions. In suchvcircumstances, the overall quaUty of 
higher education is hkely te decline. 'The conse- 
quences will be even more difficult for the private 
institutions. A few facing financial disaster may 
persuade legislatures ^ take them over as pubUc 
institutions, adding unheeded ca'pacity to the pub- 
Uc system and further jeppardizing the survival of 
oiher private institutions. All will continue to seek 
mcreased pubUc aid. some of it fifoing to marginal 
institutions, again decreasingj^ revenu&s avail- 
able to maintain^the viab^ty^Btthe less afflicted in- 
stitutions. Finally, howevj^ a number of private 
Institutions seem litely to^go out of existence. Legis- 
lators, faced v^rith a choice between the survival of * 
pubUc and private institutiene will find it easier for 
the market place to take its \oll of private colleges 
without action on their- tban.to take the over^ 
act of merging or withdrawing support from pubUc 
institutions. The private colleges that are losing en- 
rollment will face a particularly harcf decision; 
whether to spend the money needed to make them 
attractive and to raise their tuitions to maintain 
quality or alternatively whether to cut costs and 
take their chances. • 

Fifth, a further problem will affect the quaUty of 
instruction at institutions. Program changes will re- 
quire reallocating resources rather than adding re- 
sources as during the 1960's. This will be difficult 
because a faculty is much Uke a legislature in many 
respects. Each department, like a legislative com- 
mittee, is jealous pf its domain and prerogatives. 
An administrator seeking to reallocate resources 
must be both a poUtician of thfe highest order and 
also something of an autocrat. If he is too much of a 
poUtician, in the pejorative sensQ of the wol-d. the 
quaUty of programs will suffer. If he is too much of 
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an autocrat he' will lose- the confidence of 'the 
faculty and Will rapidly* become ineffective. Two* 
avenues 6eem open to help ameliorate this situa-/ 
tion. First, I think that we have had a one-sided 
* concern with "the upward flow of, information to* 
state government. We have not looked hard enough 
at the need for a downward flow of inforgiation^o 
k&ep higher education administrators and faculty 
informed of the basic political and economic reali- 

^ . . Higher education's long- 
term fin'ricial difficillties 'will 
• arise primarily from . changes 
In its competitive position ..." 



ties facing those of us who are in state government. 

>Those who design our^^inforipation systems need to 
take a .hard look at the information needs of those 
on campusls. Basic facts and policy choices* facing 
states need better analysis arp dissemination. My 
own childhood leads me to recpgnize that an educa- 
tion focusing on limits is not always appreciated by 
those receiving it. However, from my adult experi- 
ence, I believe the end is worth a greater effort on 
the part of states. 

Sixth, the economic stringencies we fa^e are re- 
sulting in tuition increases. At some point, these in- 
creases will affect the realization of our . access 
goals unless student aid keeps pace in amounts and 
in a form that is attractive to those with lower in- 
comes. One way in which the effects of tuition 
squeezes can be lesfiened is through graduated tui- 
tion charges for different Hypes of pstitutions. We 
have relatively free public educat)«0^, through the 
high school .level. Access could be guaranteed for 
the next step beyond high school by maintaining 
low tuition for the ''open door** community colleges. 
Charges, could be higher for institutions offer^ig ^ 
upper division courses and perhaps still higher for- 
those offering graduate studies. Such a policy 
would stimulate higher enrollments for a segment 
of higher education that abeady will most hkely 
have great success in attracting students but few 
students would be denied at least two years of col- 
lege. The alternative is to exclude more lower in- 
come students by setting similar tuitions for all in- 
stitutions resulting in higher i^ates for two-year in- 

^stitutions' but lower rates for upper division and 
graduate education ensuring greater ^access to 
upper division and graduate programs. A pohcy of 
similar tuition for all types of pubhc institutions 
would tend to continue the subsidy that graduate 
instruction gets from those enrolled in undergradu- 
ate courite. » 

Seventh, another impact of the recent financial 
stringency has been a relative redufi^i^ in the ' 
compensation of faculty^ Froomlus/and McCully 
estimated that the real wages of faculty in 1975 
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. were seven pereent less thad would have been an- » 
tipipated uping their .conservative projectrqn of 
w^at might ii^v& Idken place^ From theii' analysis 
they concluded thdt most of the savings made in . 
higher education in recent years came at the ex- 
pense of faculty salaries. The excess of teaching 
faculty apphcants in relation to a;/ailable positions 
^'in most fields seems likely to continue to plac^e a 
damper on* faculty salary . increases. However, 

' should faculty salaries contLiue to errode, at some: 
point the qiahty of the faculties will begin to de- t 
cllne; especially in those fields where they have an 
opportunity for em*)pl6yment outside of academia: 
No longer will higher education be .able to attract* 
and retain the '*best and brightest.** % 
^ Finally; the competition for students among in- 
stitutions 'will* engender increasingly rough in- 
fighting for budgets and students. This internecine 
watfare will present a sense of disarray to the pub- 
lic, create pressures on legislators to resolve^ con- . 
flicts and weaken higher educatioh*s ability to com- 
pete for its share of the state budget. Several ap- 
proaches to this problem seem open. States are 
strengthening state higher education agencies, giv- 

. ing them the authority^to deal with this ^nflict and 
to distill some policy options out of th^onfusion. 
The^e agencies frequently are ^being given the 
charge to spell put the roles and missions of cam- . 
puses so that each one*s tuBf will be more clearly 
defined. This will lessen the areas of conflict and 
reduce forays, up blind alleys in search of dollars 
^ and students. Increasingly, these agencies also are 
being asked to look searchingly at overlapping and 
unneeded programs, particularly at t^e graduate 
level. States are limiting the number of institutions 
that can offer doctoral' programs and eliminating 
many graduate programs. Also states are turning . 
to formula budgeting practices to ensure that equal 
dollars are allocated t^programs that have equal 
costs. These formulas require some fle:!ubiUty to 
meet the unusual costs that are present at all cagi- 
puses," they also need flexibiUty to respond to 
changes in state revenue prospects and will have to 
be adjusted to be sensitive to marginal cost changes. 
With this flexibility and redesign, however, they 
can provide equitabla budgets for institutions on a 
basis that all uaderstand and will reduce the nee.d 
for state-level agencies to become overly enmeshed 
in the details of institutional administration. 
jr- In summary, the cifisis in higher education 
^finance is really a manifestation of the age-old 

' problem of economic priorities, amphfied by a his- 
toric transition fr6m growth to stabiUty or contrac- 
tion in our society. I have a great deal of faitlr that 
higher education will recognize these changes' and 
will address itself to redefining^ts role and its im- 
portance in terms that are persuasive. I am also' 
confident that legislators will continue to exhibit 
the same good judgment they have exercised in the " 
past giving a high priority to the support of higher 
education. 
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^i^ucation and ^mploymei^tin the South 
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'The possibly. "...not^l students i#We have said^'The^ 

overqualified! and view a job as the more you learn, the less' 

.sometimes dissatisfied prime reason for going you ca'i? do.' V^hy 

graduate of our college ,to college; biit those shotild it nbt be 'The 

system is certainly one^^ who d5 are entitled . mone you learn, the 

of the principal aptors to vocational more you can do\ . . ? " • 
in t he drama wljich ' in^-matioii ..." — Anne Seawall 

•concerns us today . " . - Eva c. caiojnb^^s 

— E. F. Schietlnger • , .. .. 
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I A Perspective on Education and Employmibnt 



E. F. Schietin^er* 



Our subject is education and .employment, in 4he 
South, amd we will be talking about that topife as it 
affects young people in. the year 1977'. But -I Will 
first try to put the role of ihS colleges into a bit of 
historical perspective. Appearing on the program 
of the Association of Amarican Alumnae at Radcliffe 
College just 70 years ago, the great American 

.[ ^ scholar, William James,- spoke about, VDemocracy 
' p aid the CoUege-breci." He said, "In our, democracy,' 
wherd everything else^ so shifting, we alumni and 
alumnae of the colleges are the only permanent 
presence that corresponds to^ the aristbpracy in 
oldwr iountries." He went on to say that '**th«f gen- 
eral. steering function of the cdlege^br^ amid -the 
dfiftings of dcrmocracy ought to help uft to a y^er] 
vision of what our colleges them8elvM\houId aim / 
at. ..to the yeast-cake for^democrac/fr dough!" ' 
In otherwT/^rda, William l^mes S|pw the ••college- 
bred" of his day as a. highly select group whose 
mos% important function was io^ provide civic and ^ 

* . - infelledtufMeadership to society. James* view ra- - 
^ flexed the objective faqts of the timas— colleges 
H^e producing a fairly small, seleqi group of grad- - 
ualMfrraa iMdph much of society's^leadership was 
drawbii»3n^^ coUeges theinselVes did not hav^ to be 
selective ^because in* those days very^ faw^Mmdg 
people hdd college aspirations of any Idnd. 
« ' Some SO years later, when I mfi^e mipfirst 
Awiixg of visits 4l|6outheni colleges for SREB, I 
found that most offbeih were trying yery haM to 
bbceme more selectiue, to raise .their admission ro- 

7^ ^quirements and to tisihten their overall academic 



'standards. This was one institutional reaction to 
the rush to collMe following World War II. The 
watchword of tire i^SO's was selectivity, and the 
search for talent at the admissions level was a way 
in which colleges tried to damonstrate theit excel- 
lence. We talked about the right of the inclividual to 
some education bisyond high school but were ^bre 
to add the words* ''to the extent of his potrtitial." 
The word **diversity" was entering tiie educational 
vocabulary but had little to do wit|i th^ traditional 
four-year college. 

SMfting to the Sixties, we begem to hear more 
and more about open access. The **impeiy|lDg tidal 
wive of enroUments*' predicted during freFifties 
"had become a reaMty, and attituclQs about educa- 
tion were changing to accommodateihe new facets 
of life. Scholai^ra^ were no lo^er awarded in 
large numbers on basis of merit, but rather on 
a ti^sis of economic need# in order to help lower the 
financial barriers to hi^er educajtion. Thoughtful 
educators began to let it *be known that turning out 
brighl graduates is no great trick Vhen all of them 
wera already bright upon admission as freshmen.. 
The ^3Hcalled "new student** began to fie sought \ 
out-r-s^dents frtrai the lower half ,of their high " 
school classes, students whose parents had not 
gone to 'collage, students from families in tbe lower 
income bra'Kkets, students froft minority popula- 
tion groups. . ' ^ 

-The e^iQEasis on access did not mean that 
selecjtivity a|id the search for talent were aban- 
donali. Howavef, more of the .'new push for -access 
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was identified with the fast growing community col- 
leges, the state colleges, the urban'teducational 
centers than with the established universities and 
the traditional liberal arts colleges. But even there 
the search for the **high risk'* studeqt becaiQe a 
serious challenge, and universities tried to be' both 
selective and **operi door-mindfed." 

At the end oi the Sixtied the^rate 'of college 
atteadance in the*South waa^ell ahead of what it 
haH been in the natipn 10 years easier, altiiough 
again lagging substaiitjially behind'^e new national 

^ level. By that time a number' of 'other facts had 
begun to emerge, includixig these! 1) Attendance 
rates of ihe traditional college age population— 18 
to 21 years of age— had begun to level off in the 
nation, even while attendance rates in proportion 
to total population" continued to rise. 2) Critics were 
beginAih^ to question the role of higher education 
as the answer to all social problems and the key to 
economic progress. 3) College graduates were be- 
ginning to face a stiffening job market and fre- 
quently found themselves taking jobs for which they 
were **overquaUfied." 

The college graduate taking a job as a bus or 
taxi driver w'as not a rarity in 1970. This possibly 
**overquaUfied'* and sometimes dissatisfied gradu- 

" ate of our co^ege system is certainly one of the 
principal laetors in th^ drama which concerns us' 
today. He may be one of those who has been 
. trained for ^ particular vocation where demand is 
currently low, or he may be a product of a Uberal^ 
arts (curriculum which offers few particiilar voca- 
. tienai quaUfications of any kind 

At any 'rate, some five ytors ago, the Southetn 
Regional Education Boax^ realized that it needed to 
..^-^^oaden its concern about problems 'of this kind. 

' The Board has always accepted^a maipl^responsi-^ 
bility to assemble and disseminate manpower infor- 
faation affecting the fields in which it conducts or is 
asked to consider cooperative programs of various 
kinds— dentistry, architecture, law— and the pro- 

.the .Fifties were more or 
less dedicated to a search for ^ 
felent and the Sixties Were de- 
.voted to ^ prsmoting broader 
access. What about the 
^ Seventies?" ' . > * ^ 



fessions generally; the new manpower emphasis is 
on the entire range of posts'econdafY education and 
corresponding occupational appHcations. Basically, 
thi^ concern grows out of the major educcitional 
-and social changes I have just mentioned. As we 
havenoted, the Fifties wdre more or l6s&|jiedicated 
to •eTsehf ch for XfX^nX and the Sixties were dorvoted 



to promoting broader access. . What about the 
Seventies?' 

It may be well to look back at ^ some of this 
history of our approach to education. For too long 
we have c^etf%ose statistics which told about the 
income >(!ufferentials among t)eople according to 
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levels of edu^tional attainment. In- William lames' 
day, when primarily the children of the well-to-do 
went to college, theser youngsters turned out to be 
the people who were most likely to become well-to- 
do themselves, as well as ''worthier and better 
leaders,** as William JanrAi^phrased it. But by 1970 
6ur country had passed through some 50 years of 
what really amounted to a complete revolution in 
college attendance— greatiy accelerated by the GI 
Bi)l of Rights and NDEA knd brought to a head by 
the higher Education boom of the 1960'a.^By 1970 y 
the number of people going to college .was great ^ 
eQOugh so that a. college degree alone no longer^ 
guaranteed a so-called college-level job. 

Even so, th§. current 36 percent average advan- 
tage' in income which a male college graduate enjoys 
oVer a male high school graduate is nothing to be 
sneezed at. And from th6 standpojpt of society, it is 
particularly sobering to reflect on recent unemploy- 
' ment rates of the 1^ to 24 yedr old population^ by 
years ofschooling completed. Thirty-one percent of 
'those v\rith only eight years of schooling are unem- 
ployed, while 16 percent of high school graduates^ 
and just six percent of college graduates are 
unemployed. ^ . * < 

A level of educational attainment has been 
achie^^ in^e United States which outstrips that 
of any other country, but our economy does not 
always offar a job to match the preparation oi 
,eVery individual We beheve sometfiing con be done 
about turning out too many sp^aists; particularly 
*at the .graduate level. Biit if tne day ev^r coo^s 
when enrollment caps are clamped on the erore 
range of postsecondary education, it may Se a sign * * 
that we have lost our grip dn the kinds of venues 
and goals winch make this^country great. As the 



demographers have shown, and as many of our m- 

»utions already realize, the next decade wiU cen- 
on a problem^which'is quite different^'^mely 
the shrinking of the college-age pomiktion— be- 
ginning about 1980. By that time thA:Wlege gradu- 
ate may again enjoy a seller*s mai^et. 

In the meantime, the rest of the Seventies may 
well be a coming of age for^ postsecondary educa- 
tion, a time for striking a better balance bety/een 



educatioihfor life and education for making a living, 
on^ finding aVeasonable^ compromise between trying 
to send everybody to graduate school and providing 
only a bare minimum of education. The cultural, 
moral and intellectually enriching overall return on 
the investment in education, both for the indivi(Jual 
and for society, is much more imporlant in throng 
rim, and much greater, than the income differen- 
tials which education offers to the individual. 



Regional .Manpower Outlook 

Eva C. Qalambosf 



Some of you may wpnder why SREB has become 
concerned with manpower information for college 
graduates— or supply and demand balances in 
various disciplined. Why do we worry about supply 
and demand? You heard President. Newman yester- 
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day emphasize that in the Ujiited States we do not ' 
accept the concept of a planned society which de- 
termines, "so many people are 'going to 'study this 
and so^many people are going to study that, and we 
will pomt people in the direction in which they have 
to work.'^Of course, that is the furthest thing from 
our mindl and that is. not the way a free society 
wol*ks. 

All we're trying to do when we develop man-' 
power- data or figures on the supply ^nd demand in 
various fields of study is to enable the free market to 
work better. You will remember that^one of the first 
things yo^ learn in principles of ecoiiomios is that 
.for a ffS^ market to function, 'everyone must haytf 
perfect' information ajbout the outiook. So that's 
what we'jrf' working towafd— to provide styydents 
and institutions, the buyers and the sellers ojTedu- 
cation, with the be^ possible iiifofmation about 
what the outlook migklbe in various fields of study. 

*Dr. Galambos is research associate for the Southern Regional Educatign Board. 



One of our constituencies /or this kind of infor- 
mation is the higher education coordinating agency 
in ea«ifa state that has the responsibility for plan- 
ning programs. These agencies need to Imow areas 
in whicTi tjiere will be job market demand and in 
which programs do not need to be expanded to 
satisfy labor markets. Of course, the individual in- 
stitutions aA interested in this type of information 
too. As information is disseminated about strong 
job market opportunities, it is to be hoped that rele- 
vant programs will grow. 

Unfortunately there are definite rigidities that 
impede the adjustments of program offerings to 
market demandis. I will give you two examples of 
how these rigidities work. There is general agree- 
ment that the supply and demand situation from the 
student's viewpoijiiv is excellent in business ad- 
nunistration and accou^itigg. Tl^s is one rf the job 
nwrkets wherejhe graduates are in a seller's mar- 
ket and where^e prospects are good. In response 
tathis favorably outiook. students have been beat- 
iijg on the* doors of the schools of business adminis- 
tr^on saying, "Let us in." We learned .of a large 
Southern university which had so many students 
.beating at the doors of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration that faculty decided to cut the number 
that piey, would let in. They went from 3,400 enroll- 
ment to something like 3,00a Then^ they^ went even 
furthey. They'fiaid, "We know there are certain 
students who are trying to get in through the back 
door to 'bootleg' a business administration curricu- 
limi by taking one course at a time without being 
enrolled in the colleg*^ Apd we wjjl not allow these 
students in until^our own college enrollees have 
been given preference^'* 

This is*an example of jnstitutipnal rigidity where 
a 'school of business admiipstration was not able to 
e;q)and to meet the needs of the students who were 
responding tp a good job market. The institution 
could not accommodate to' the Itfbor , market de- 
mands because the .available prdfessors were in 
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other departments and the funds were not sufficient 
to expand the'school of business adniinistration. 

i have b^en told of similar rigidities, especially 
among some of the smaUer pr6dominantlyJ)lack col- 
leges. Their coimselors told me, **What is the p6int 
of your coming to the campus and' telling our stu- 
dents that compter scienc^'is wonderful and tiiaX 
the health fields provide marvelous opportunities, 
when in bur institution we do not offer these pro- 
grams. If you eiicpurage thef students to take pro- 
grams that we're not offering or if we encourage 
the students to do this, we might lose our jobs as 
students leave for other institutions where these 
courses are offered." 

Tm giving ydy examples of rigidities that impede 
the adjustment of what job market information is 
supposed to accomplish. Thegre is also go6d news: 
for inetance, w&liave just tfad word t^at one of the 
large institutions in Florida,' in view of the weak 
market for teacher^ is stiffening enrollment re- 
quirements ta the school of education, with the idea 
that thai- will reduce the number of 'people who will 
earn teaching certificates. ' 

I have emphasized that the institutions and the 
coordinating ag^cies have a need for manpower 
data.*Tbe students ar^ also tremendously interested 
in information ^bout jobs, about opportunities and 
about the fields that are most, promising. Certainly 
not all students view a job a$ the prime reason for 
going to colleger but those who do are entitled to 
manpowerinfonnation that they are seeking. 

By providing data on what fields have good job 
prospects we may be 'accused of pushing voca- 
tionalism as 'Opposed to the traditional idea of 
liberal education as preparation for life and a 
broad backgroimd: I would like'lo stress that this is 
false and far from our intention. We have delib- 
erately emphasized tiiat the past has demonstrated 
that many people who today manage our business 
and^ government have risen with a backgrpimd in 
the social sciences or in the lH)eral arts. This gen- 
eral back^ijpupd has stood them well, and has pro- 



there are ways of com- 
bining the pracftical that is • 
skill-oriented with a bro^ad 
background and a general 

education/' 
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duced people with the abUity to view a problem 
from all sides'. These people have pcogressed in 
soi:iety. 

Today we are producing approximately one-half 
as many 'graduates in business administration as 
the estimated number of openings. Therefore, grad- 
uates who enter the job market with social sciences 
and libertfli arts degrees will continue to .fill the gap 



in terms of the deficit in the number of specifically 
trained graduates in business administration. 'Lib- 
eral arts or social science degree holders do have a 
hard time finding' that first job. Many employers 
are interested in what a new employee can do the 
first week or month on a job— to read a profit and 
lo^s statement, to plimge into personnel administra- 
tion, or to partipipate in .a marketing plan. Em- 



**Liberal arts or social science 
degree holders do have a hard 
time finding that first'jolj^" 
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ployers want immediate skills and of course liberal 
sirts majors or social Science majors do need a little 
time to learn job-related skills. However, in the long> 
run, tiieir broad backgroimd will serve them well. 

Tm trying to stress that SREB has promoted the 
building of bridges between vocationally oriented 
courses and the. liberal arts. We have told students 
and we have emphasized in Qur publications that 
there are ways of combining the practical that is 
skill-oriented witff a bro^d backgroimd and a gen- 
eral education. It is nof^Teither/or situation. , . 

rd like to give you some overall statistics about 
the prospects for college graduates in the South for 
the ensuing several years. We have developed two 
projections. We call one the ''conventional projec- 
tion" and the other, the ''Comprehensive prpjection." 
In the conventional projection, we have included 
only those occupations fhaX you^traditionally think 
of as "colle*ge^type" jobs— professional-technical 
jobs, such as teachers, doctors, lawyers; social 
workers and accountants— "the professionals." If 
you look at the college job market in these terms, 
we estimate in the South, aroynd the yea^ ^980, we 
will be overproducing college graduates by about 
eight percent. This is no great overproduction, but 
it is different from the 1960* a when we were under- 
producing for the professional-technical job^ 

If you are willing to look at the job market for 
college graduates from 9 broader perspective (and 
that's what we call the "comprehensive projec- 
tion,")— if you are willing to accept the "upfrading 
process" throughout the job market in which moi^e 
and more occupations are filled with college gradu- 
ates, then we estitnate that we will have a 13 per- 
cent deficit t>f college graduates in 1980 in the 
South. The defipits vary depending on the state in 
the region. ^ * 

I will give you an example of this upgrading pro- 
cess becau^ you may feel ^azy as to what we are 
really talking about. When I grew up in Georgia, 
there we/e many, many elementary schools and 
also many secondary schools in which the teachers 
did not all have a bachelor's degree. And almost 
none had a master's degree. W)io are we to say 
that by the year 2000, policemen will not aUL have 



^bachelor's degribs when it was ^pprfectlv accept- 
able 30 or 40 years ago for teachdl^to be educated 
in normal schools with maybe two year^ of college? 
There is a constantly changing perceiJtion of what 
is required in the world of work. 

> Some of the upgrading piiocess reflects the fact 
that jobs do become more difficult and more skills 

* are needed to perform the Work. In that case the 



We have paid particular atten^on to the pros- , 
pects for women and for minorities. If women or 
minorities wish to-isn^rove Iheirirpportujuties, they 
need to consider two aspects: 1) they nQed'to think . 
about fields in which demand is going to be good 
for- everybody, regardless of race or sex. such as 
accountflSg. or engineering and 2) they should enter * 
fields in which there are not too many of 'their race 
or sex— in other words, fields where they could 
benefit from affirmative action. Examples of fields 
in jvhich women and minorities have the **best of 
both worlds" (a good^ market for everybody, plus 
that little extra of affirmative actipn) are fields * 
such as accounting, engineertng. finance, computer 
sciences— all fields which basically depend on a 
strong q\iantitative back|roimd. This leads us to 
stress that a good foimdation in mathematics is. im- 
portant for people who want to switch to fields with 
t>etter oppprtunities. ^ 

Our spin-offs from the'^work on manpower pro- 
jections have been twofold. We have becomd quite 
interested in the wtole aspect of faculty advisfe- 
ment. Students do interact with faculty more often 
than with anyone else. After all, they do see faculty 
every day. So Zve are supportive of injecting career 
coimseling into the everyday contact between facul- 
ty and students. ' ^ 

We have also becom^ interested in, dnd are 
entering into a new project on **follow:ups.** What 
happens to the graduates when they leaver the insti- 
tutions? We found that many follow-up studies have 
been conducted in the I'egion by individual institrji!^ 
tions and in some instances . by the state coordi-* 
nating agencies. It is our objective to encourage as 
^ ^ ^ many of these follow-up studies to use the same 

rd like to focus on a few examples, or the par- questions, or at least ask some questions in the 
tiQular fields of study, we have analyzed in terns of ^ same way. In this manner we may be able to retulu 
supply and demand. We ^ave looked at engineer- J to you legislators maybe a year or two lyears from 
ing. and project that engineering will continue to b^A ; now with some overall answers as to what is hap- 
B very good field for students in the South in the ^pe^^ to the students in our region. If they have a 



''By pr6viding data on what 
fields have good job prospects 
vye may be accused\of push- 
ing vocationalism-. . . : ^this is 
false... We have del^Derately 
emphasized . . many people 
who today manage our busi-^ 
nesses and government have 
risen with a background in 
"the social sciences or in the^ 
liberal arts." 



work will be more productive if performed by some^ 
one with more education. Some of the upgrading 
process, hqwever. is just a response to the avail- 
ability of cbll^ge graduates. As a whole, we hope 
that our society will be more productive as wa have 
better educated people who go into more and dif- 
ferent occupations. 



coming years. Engirieering^-has suffered in the past ' 
from what economists call the **cobweb** effect: 
either you have too many, or then all of a sudden 
yoii have too few. We believe that we have certain- 
ly npt approached saturation. In addition, we pro- 
ject that business administration is an excellent 
field. The possibilities for students in business ad- 
ministration are myriad, b^duse so many diffeftent 
occupations require a background in business or 
accounting. 

^ We have looked at the social sciences, and we- 
have' adyised social science students to combine 
their 'ifaajors with something practical in business 
administration. We've studied public administra- 
tion and found prospects good. yVe've had a pubU- 
cation on teaching and have tried to steer young* 
people into other fields, because the teaching area 
looks overcrowded as far as we can see. 



major in ^IfUcal education, what do^ they happen 
to be doing? How do graduates generally evaluate 
their college education? The objective is to deter- 
mine how the graduates assess their college experi- 
ence and what has happened to them since they 
left the campus. , • ' , 

A third direction in which we are moving is to 
analyze the interaction of supply and demand at 
the college level, the junior college level and the 
vocational-technical level. The graduates of these 
various sectors interact in the job market: you can- 
not separate them into little boxes. Take the nursing 
field: we have graduates with two-year and four- 
year degrees and also with diplomas fropi hospital- 
based schools. They are all in the supply as ^gainst 
nursing openings. If we examine supply and dor 
'mand narrowly at one level, we mighi be missing 
the ftal action. 
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Career Planning at CoUeges and Universities/ 
Anne Seawell*' 



There are some unconnected'^ and maybe even ir- 
relevant comments or questions for yqu to think 
about as I speaic to you today. 



^ notthatbutf driver of yesterday our L-1 01 r y , 
pilot of today, and perhaps the spjtcesliip 
commander of tcmiorrow? • ^ 

Are coU^e presidents ^ing any thinkings 
about requirements for admittii^ facuhy^b > 
tl^e field, ad related to^what is expected of 
them on 'the job eveq^ day; and ban we avoid 
The term "overqualifled'and underutilizad?" , 

mes the old Bqy Scout motto of '*Be Pre- , 
pared'* and the 'story of the foolish and wisd 
virgins in the Bible have anything to say 
' ' about the fact that we do need ^ucation be^ 
yond the peint of immediate- use? 

Have v/e tfaought^about the ^act that the one ^ 
professional who r^uires the grefttest train- 
^ing^oday and who is probably at the top on 

^ .the income level-^the medical doctor— is the 
one who. Only a ^ery. few years ag6.. didn't 

^ require ax^ college but he* learned on the 

job? ^ • > " ' 

Just think about these things, as we talk about 
careers and career information. 

On the unive^ity campus at ou^^^Bummer orien- 
tation, where we . bring in both freshmen , and 
^parents, we 'have a prograni 09 the 18-year-old * 
majority* ftstarted primarily as a discussion abAit • 
the legal' asptets arising^'^om this particular fact. 
But at this time we are*^now expandi^ig this pro-, 
gram to talk to students abotit other aspects of this 
age of majority which we sometimes confuse with . 
the age qf maturity. ^ 

I think most of us are Tilling to say that you 
cannot p}3^ an age limit on maturity. an(l yet I think 
today we tend to refe? to the educated person of 
yesteryears as the more mature person. I would, 
like to submit to' you that I think that the real 
achievement of the age bf maturity is the exercise 
pf the^righl by the individual to make decisions for 
himself. 

iioyf, that should be the goal of educaitfon. to 
help Ike stjident make thbse decisioDfl. To decide is 
to use what you know to get what you want. To 
make a career decision is to use what you kndw 
about the world of work— the kinds of thixigs ^ou*ve 
been hearing about in te^is 6f facts, manpower 
and raiployment statistics^ and trends— to make a 
decision, to use Vour talents, your sUlls. ^por edu- 



cation, your experience, your own personal needs, 
and above everythiitg,«lse. your time and taints, to 
do soinething of value for yourself and something of 
• benefit for society as a whole. 

. Bac\ in tiie days when I was involved more i^ 
financial aid* than Pam now. I used to talk about 
who pays for higher education and who benefits 
from higher education. I hope these questions are 
settle^^-society and the inditridubl benefit; and. 
Jiopefully. socfety and the individual will pay> I think 
the same thing applies to the question of liberal ed- 
ucation versiis practical. I think we've got to have 
both, and I hope we all agree with that. 

In his play. Shakespeare leaves Hamlet with the 
famous quote 0^ *^Tp be or not io be. that is the 
question." and that ibr Hamlet was the question in 
the Denmark of his time. But I sulnnit to you that 
perhaps for college students today, this is the same 
question that we should ask: "What are you going 
to be when. you finish school?" that question implies 
an answer: either be something Or be somebody. 

We have made some reference to access to 
higher education, and I think perhaps that was 
what was really behind our providing access to 
^higher education to people regardless of their fi- 
n^Bcial conditiohs .or their personal situations. 
They wanted it and could absorb it. sasi I think be- 
hind that is the concept that if you get a bollege. 
education', you can '*be so^nebody." and that all of 
our citizens have* that ri^l^. But on the other haod. 
the "be something" for man^years seemedto refer 

Tii ' ' ^ * ^ • ' 

' 1 .think our college students 
* are beginning to get away from 
the concept that jobs are going 

to come find them/. 

1 

more to being a doctor, a lawyer, a teacher, or et 
minister. In essence, to be what I would term a 
practitionA" of a professibh. a profession being C|^r- 
tain occupatkKps that have certain requirements! is 
basically a primary purpose. But with 'the' advem of 
th^ G.I. Bill right after Wortd War II. we begaA to 
bring to our campuses people who were preparing 
for careers in other than the standard professions. 
We M|||e beginning to tumiout businessmen, indus- 
trialists, govemifkent workers— people wanted to 
learn different kinds of skills which required differ- 
ent ^ds\)f sUlls training. 

The question then became not so much "What 



*Anne Seatvefl is director of Office of Career Ptanrting and Placement at the University of Georgia, 
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are,you going to be?" as "What are you going to 
do?" Now either question, "to be" or "to do." is not 
a simple one lo answer for to^y*s yoimg people. 

Perhaps hisforically, we can look back to the 
time when in the landed gentry the eldest son in- 
herited the title and the property, the next son 
probably had X6 find a life position of service i^i the 
church, perhaps the next one in military. It was 
pretty well designated. This systeip began to lose 
some continuity during the so-called Industrial 
. Revolution, when Judaic-Ch^tian philosophy, 
seemed to hold sway and the church supported the 
principle that God created each man for some spe- 
cific purpose: And so guidance was giv^n through 
the church. It still is, to some extent, in terms of 
**What are you going to do with these God-given 
talents that you havg?" ^ ^ 

But *tke respoiisibility tiw' guidance now has 
shifted from home and church to the schools. It has 
become our responsibility to help young people 
make these decisions of life planning or career, 
planning. Students are expected not only tp^^t an 
education, a diploma or a degree, but they are also 
expected to answer certain questions for-^ent- 
selves: "Who am I?"— identity; "What's this wh616 
world all about?"— meaning; **And what am I sup- 
posed to do?"— purpose. 

• Now very often we asrk those questions— in that^ 
order— and we spend a lot of time on them— in that 
order.* Actually we should ask the lapt one fjrst: 
"What is our purpose; 'what' are we here to-do?" 
That, in tum,-can lead to meaning and to identity. 
One of my favorite cartoons in recent times is 
^the one of Mirgarpt asking Dennis, "What are you 
going to do when^you grow up?" And Dennis* an- 
swers, "What do you mean, what am I going to do 
^when I grow up? I don't even know wliat I'm going 
to do this afternoon." Now I submit that if you had 
asked ijennis, "What are yOu going to be?" he 
woujd have answered with either whatever was hi^ 
current ihterest or his role-model of the moment. 
This, then, brings us to the red dilemma between 
"to be" or "to do." '^p^y many of our students are 
answering the wrong piestion. They are trying to 
come up with what tney want to be, only to find~out 
that they do not want, to do what it takes to be- 
come what it is they wanted to be. 

Now let me make it clear what I am talking 
about is how you take learning aad experience and 
add it to the talents and the time and put it into the 
world of work.' Students should ask, "What am I 
going to do today, what am I going to do tomorrow, 
what am Ingoing to do riext week, 4hat am I going 
to do 10 years from now, what am I going to do with 
my life?" . ^' * 

^ Let me ask you to do that for yourselves"^ for a 
moment. If someone came up to me and asked me, 
"Who are you?" I'd give hSm my name. I think 
most of you would, too. But .then if he said, "No, I 
don't mean yoi^name. Who are yquT^' I would give . 
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him my occupation, so would most of you. So in ef- 
fect, what you do is what you become, and this is 
your identity. 

The key question for students, then, is how to 
delate that question to manpower and educational 
and employment statistics and information. This is 
the key. As I said earlier, the career' decision is 




utilizing what" you know about manpower and em- 
ployment, the world of work. This is the heart of it. 

I am a little distressed sometimes when we talk 
about being' "overqualified" or "underemployed" 

' because what we have done is reverse what we 
might call the education-work pyramid. We have 
said, 'The more you learn, ^ legs you can do." 
You become a specialist and unless you are in that 
particular field you are underemployed. Why should 
it not be^^The more you learn, the more you can do, 
and whfi#you decidp to do is a matter of personal 
choiqe."? ^ 

I do not lielieve that lygher education is in such a 
bad situation so far as curriculum or discipline is 
concerned, or even in our counseling, in terms of 
testing and helping students ^o evaluate their own 

^ intflifests and beliefs. ! think* w^' re in pretty good] 
shape. VCe've b^ at'th^for a long time, we've de-' 
velopiai 1^ thro^ experts, anJ%^e have these 
people available.^ What we 'don't have is an, under- 
standing of (he w6rld of work. This is the clue. This 
is the bridge that we need to make. 

There are some things about manpower and em- 
ployment statistics and information that we must 
mate avaU3ble to our students. I think the study of 
supply and demand that Eva Galambos and her 
^REB coworkers did is great, and I'dlike to com- 
mend it to ypu in many ways, because ope has to 
look at th^comprehensive approach ratfier than 
just^pclonyentional one. Now, wh^t should be in- 
cludedin this? Students should hftve information 
about our ^cononftc system and ho%ritworks^ the 
demands and also the rewards of a free ent^rise 
sociefy, the principles of capital investment, the role 
of taxes, the role df profit, and hoW they'ris inter- 
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woven, and in genef# how our free enterprtee 
iystem works. 

Students should klso have an overvi^w of supply 
and demand t>rojections, with an understanding of. 
the limitatibns and opportunities that are imposed 
» by the needs of the people and by the availability of 
resoftrciB. They should have an introdu^on to indi* 
vidual employers— education, business, industry, or 
government— at all levels. This should include such 
things as size, location, services, products, bow they 
oper>4te, .whom they hire. v ' 

In most of the tUngs Tve been reading recent- 
ly, even though we're getting more and more into 
career education, very little has been written 
about the nature of {Ee employer. It tfeems to me it*s 
exactly like teaching young people ho^ to make mar- 
riage 9 success and never introducing them to the 
opposite sex. I think we've got to introduce our stu- 
dents to the world of work, and that means not just 
general introduction but infQrmation- better infor- 
matioii— about beginning jobs; requirements, quali- 
flcations, prospects for the future, and some empha- 
sis on alternative routes. Here again, /the bVoaXler 
the education base* the better choice of an alterna- 
tive a person has. Students must also be awai^ 
of the mundane, everyday, routine aspects of work, 
thej ^fessures and demandls of every job— things like 
Eow-to balance a checkbook, and how'to get to worjc' 
at 8:00 and stay till 5:00. It's amazing how many stu- 
dents' find, after the freedom of a college catnpus, 
how difficult it is to stick with the routines of a 
regular working day. 

Just as a great Ubrary is central to a grekt aca- 
demic program, so a gre^t career planning and 
placement^enter is central to a strong program of 
career counseling. A central career planning and in- 
{ormation center is needed to sOerve as the repository 
of this kind of information, and it should be strong. ^ 
For instance, all disciplines can benefit from broad'' 
information, and perhaps it's oversimplifying to 
point this but. You go to med school to be a (|bctor, 
you gOjto law school to be a lawyer, and you can' go 
to almost any kind of school to go to work for govern- 
J menX or business somewhere. An employer does not 
directly relate to an academic school. 

Colleges and universities should very definitely 
provide these comjjp^hensive carreer planning and 
placement centers, just as they provide a well- 
* stocked library, filled not only with the^ day-tonday 
materials for student use; but with those rare acqui- 
sitions that may remain *on the shelf unused f^r 
many^years but are available when the time comes. 
* Those of us 'in career planning and placemtot 
work with a lot of these day-to-dflty jobs— the ac- ^ 
countants, .the engineers, the teachers, ^e things 



that are in big demaiid. But then those unusual jobs 
come aloi^, the kind we keep on the shelf lyscause 
nobody really meets that qualification every year. 
Then you suddenly find th^^student who does* So just 
as the library has to have things that are used evgfy 
day, many times, as well as those thai are used once 
every five years, you'll' find information in a career 
planning and placement office just as j^aried. From 
the practical point of vieW, how are you going* to do 
aH these things? I emphasize the most important 
one, information. This.information changes daily. It/ 
needs to be kept up-to-date. « 

There are ways of helping students get this infor- 
mation, either in conjunction with or outside^ the 
formal curriculum through personal and group 
counseling by persons who know and understand 
the world of work, what it expects, what it has to 
offer, and how to get in. We Should also provide ex- 
* periential opportunities, because this is the best 
a student can learn some of these things. This 
means par^-time work while in school, co-ops^ in- 
ternships, and seminars. There are many forms of 
^oing out and actually finding out what it's all about. 

Students will also need exposure to and training 
in the skills thai are needed to locate, pursue, and 
secure employment. This includes interviewing 
skills, resume, writing, letter writing, and planning 
a job campaign. I think aur college students are be- 
ginning to, get away from th6 concept that^jobs are 
gojng to dotrs^ find them, they may have to ga find a 
job. . ^ ^ 

And students should ife provided with oppor- 
'timities to meet ahd talk with employers about jobs. 
There are a lot of ways we can do this. One of the 
SREB reports on ac^ddmic and career counseliI^g 
^ touches on much 6f this, and I commend 'it to you. 
One way is that faculty members become career 
^ counselors. We shouldn't want to try to make ca- 
reer counselors out of every faculty member. 'But 
we should have some faculty members, not every 
one, become career experts concerning work in 
specific fields. Here again, I go back to my Ubrary 
analogy^. I think that we want to have our faculty 
understand where practical iiiformation is avail- 
able and how to use it. * 

There is.no way to build a true and strong 
Sbciety except by^ educating true and strong men 
and women. There is no way to have a healthy and 
prosperous, purposeful nation except to have^ 
healthy, prosperous, Qjjrposeful individuals. As we 
look to .our. graduates td build our bridg^es and ouw 
cathedrab for the future, we must remember that 
the stronger and tpetter {he foundations, the more 
useful and more beautiful the bridges aftd cathe- 
drals. Society needs both. 
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Education as , a State Priority 

Ralph D. Turliiigtbn^ 



Oxir topic is education as a state priority, and one 
of the issues we will discuss is competition among 
the various elements of education for legislative ap- > 
propuiations. But 1 can't resist making a few cpm- 
ments which are not in the mainstream, but are 
* still related to the central idea, namely '^education* 
as a state priority. Each one^f our state coJistitu- 
tions has provisions for state responsibiUty for edu- 
cation, but if you read thfr United States Constitu- 
tionv* you won't ever /see the word '^education."* 
Education is a state, not a federal, cesponsibiUty. In 
my judgment, it is the greatest single r^ponsibiUty 
state government has. Do we want the responsibility - 
Jor education to lie with the federal government? I 
believe each of us would agree that we don't. One < 
of the great strengths in America is the restraint of 
governmental powers. 

Out diversity of govemmen!, and the fact that 
the states have bten a central part of government 
in America since our establislunent, are two of Jhe 
grefat traditions that have sustained this nation. We 
have a system of checks and balances and, in my, . 
judgment, state responsibiUty for education is one 
of the important checks and balances that w6, as 
state officials, shquld insist be continued. 

' We are a tliverse country. We have many re- 
ligious and ethnic groups. Wef doh't seek to control 
the thoughts of our dtiiisns. We qilestion'dur lead- 
ers. We question our govQrmq^nt. Do we want ai^ 
educational system that is centrally controlled? Do 
we want a national curriculum for our systems of 
public education? When we examine our fong- 
range values and the int^ectdal strength and 
security of our diversity, I think we will say that, 
"Yes,- education has been,.is,'and should continue 
tobe a state responsibility." ^ " ' 

Local authority within each* state is important^ - 
but determinations of where, how and when are set 
by the state, Yhrough'state laws and thr6iigh state 
^aiBstitutions. How this is done should be (toter- 
inned by each state. We should remember that we 
hfi^ve federal and state cqpstitutions o^y, and that 
the relationship between state and lotal govern- 
ments is an issue of state strategy and state policy, 
and not of federal policy. ' 

Education, as a state priority*, is the highest 



state priority. As our ^iety becomes more com- 
plex, as our individual material and emotional welt- 
being become more dependent on knowledge or 
skills obtained through education, we will find that 

**Education . . . is the .greatest 
single responsibility state gov- 
ernment has/' 



OUT responsibiUty for educatioa is growing, not 

. diminishing. 

r^paraphrased a quotation that 1 particularly 
want yoti to note: *The state that turns its back on, 
or faces its education responsibilities and needs 
with omy fainl-hearted commitment, i^not worthy 
to be numbered among the kingdoms of good gov- 
ernment." (Third Chronicles, 3:15) ^ 

All of our state constitutions refer j^education. 
For example, the Florida Constitution says that 
**Adeqi\ate provisions shall be made by law for a 
uniform system of free pub0c schools and for estab- 
lishment, maintenance,'and operat^n of institutions 
of higher learning and other public education pro- 
grams that the needs of the people may require.'* It 
is the legislature's responsibility to make provisions 
for that J , / 

Our^discussipns here today and yesterday have 
been excellent/ 1 thouight the statistical summary on^ 
higher education in 1985 by the SREB staff was ex- 
cellent—the • figurds were realistic and well- 
illustrated. The only place where I quarrel with 

^them is in that part dealing with Florida. I frankly 
do not beUeve that the enroUmeztt forecasts for 
Florida cdUeges and universities will be realized I 
think we have overestimated our future enroll- 
ments. I dcm't mean to diminish the role of educa- 
tion in the futnris, because education is most criti- 
cal to our long-range interests. But I do believe that ; 

jv^ will not have as many people to deal with, in the 
trkij^tional ways, as we've had in past year^. I re- 
cently learned that there are about 1,300- institu- 
tions in America preparing students td teach in 
public schools. Wheh you read enrollment forecasts 
you wonder what each of these Institutions is doing 



• » •'■^ , • >. . ' / 

^ *Mr. Turlington is Florida Comm}s8ioper of Education, and served in the Florida legislature , for 24 years, holding a num- 
ber of Jeade^yhip posts including Speaker of the House. \ .^'^ ' 
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to prepare for what's going to occur. These same 
institutions wer^ sent questionnaires and three- 
fourths of these 1*300 institutions reported that 
they did not anticipate declines in their enroUment. 
It seems that declihes are always gcpg to be sotnsrr 
place else. 

We are clearly experiencing significant change^ 
in our enrollment. The patterns o^oi^ollment are 
important, too. Enrollments in the^ure are going 
to be shifting. In Florida when we discuss enroll- 
ment increases, ^we*re talking about increases 
largely in ufban (^entersi. Take Atlanta for example, ' 
'where you have two^tBle institutions, Georgia 
Tech and Georgia State University. The types of 
programs at Georgia State wiU imquestionably ac- 
count for a much higher proportion of 'college en- 
rollment than has been the jgase in the past. Total 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment is goilig to be 
quit e different than it has beenffThe age pattern of 
FTE*s wiU move upward— it has already changed 
greatly from traditional pa%ms. We*ll find* that 
many cost factors will differ from those in the past. 

Now let*s talk for a moment about enrollment in 
the public school system. As a person who has run . 
for elective office 14 times,^*ve learned that^whe^ 
you want to illustrate a principle, talk about 
someplace that is far away. Tm from Gainesville> 
Florida, and^n^ar Gainesville is Gilchrist, Coimty, a 
very small comty in popidation. But I never used 
Gilchrist CouMy to illustrate a point when I was in 
Gainesville. I^^tdd always talk about Liberty 
County, which ^l^est of Tallahassee, almost 200 
iniles away. And, when Tm in Tallahassee I never 
refer to Liberty ^unty, I refer to Gilchrist. The 
reason Tm telling you this is because I want to talk 
about Illinois. 

Illinois has experienced a declining birthrate 
and has studied tMs situation as thoroughly as any 
state I know.' State officials there conducted> some 



"No state is immune to what is 
* occurring demographicallf in 
this counl^ry. , 



very serious studies about declining 'enrollments in 
the pubUc schools. Those who don*t believe that 
these figu/esf will hit home had better think €igain. ^ 
For those who dre frooi Florida, a **growth" state, 
rd pointout that we have 67 counties, and that this 
past year 26 of them lost public school enrollment. 
No state is immune to what is occurring^emo- 
grafrfiically in this country, including Florida. 

.1 quote from a Mrt of their study written in 
1^4: "Live bir^^in lUinois peaked in 1959 at 
239,871. After^most 14 years of uninterrupted de- 
cline, Uve births for the past thf^ years have sta- 
bilized at 160,000. But' jdata indicate a birthrate of 




between 1.8 - 1.9 children per female of child- 
bearing age— a rate comparable to the national av- 
^rdge, and below the 2.1 tdte considered necessary 
to maintain zero populati.oa growth. But by 1976 or 
1977, the number of live births should begin an up- 
ward trend." 

We have not yet experienced any significant 
changes in our birthrate, and you can examine our 
elementary and junior high enrollments in public 
' and private schools .and see that our high school 
enrollments today are at a peak. We*re soon going 
to have some empty high schools. Also, college and 
university enrollments, unless 3 much higher pro- 
' portion of persdns continue their postsecondafy 
education, are going down. Increasing our faciU- 
ties must be very carefully planned. In some places 
our facilities are overbuilt. Nevertheless, there will 
be growth in educaticfn to meet need. 

There will always be things useful that persons 
of ability and good training can do. Let me refer 
again to IDindis. As enrollment declined for s^ve^ 
years, they did not reduce their f^buity; they irn- 
proran their teacher-pupil ratio. This past year, 
however, after several years of declining enroll- 
ment, the" actual niunber of public school instruo» 
tional personnel in Illinois d^cliaed by some 3,000. 
Although Dlinoi^ fourth from the top in declinijig 
enrollments, this type of problem lies ahead in 
many of our states and in parts of all of them* They 
used declining enrollmenis^in Illinois to improve 
their teacher-pupil ratio. One might ask^ **Has this 
imi^roved edubation in Ihe state of Illinois?** I can^t 
answer that, except that I believe ^^hat it has im- 
proved it over what it would otherwise have been. 

There is no question that we are going to be 
faced with*very chfficult decisions about what to do 
with those higher education facihties that have 
been used for teacher training. I believe that it is 
imporiant to continue to inject new blood<— to con- 
tinue ^0 have some of the freshness and vitaUty of 
young teachers— in our public schools. 

We shdu]|fi now be able to give tomorrow*s chil- 
dren the opportunity to recei>^ the best public edu- 
cation children have ever had. We*ve ^always used 



the excuse before that trained people just weren't 
av^able. We can't us§ that excuse any moVe. We 
have plenty of adults. The scarcest resource we 
have in America today, relatively speaking, is 
children. If we want to talk about what our future 
will 'be like, we can't be satisfied with the quaUty of 
education these past years. We must insist on 
better programs for ourchiWreri than we've settled 
for in the past. I am confident our sichools will 
greatly improve in the period ahead. 
^ We «peak about limited funds being available 
, and at any given time that is true. All/)f us have 
dealt with appropriations and worked with a fixed 
number of a))ailable d,pllars. That's the short run. 
In the long run, what you do as legislators— as 
state policymakers— depends lai«gely on what your 
constituents are willing to support. I call it, Where 
your treasures are, there viall your heart be also." If 
your treasure really is providing a good educa- 
♦ tional program (which I think we can wel^afford to 
do) for the Umited number of children who will be 
entering our pubUc schools, there is no reason why 
states can't provide the best educational program 
' we've ever had. We must acknowledge now^that 
many of the generation which came in such great 
numbers following World War' II were educational- 
4y shortchanged. With the 'reduced birthrate, our 
best option is quality. We don't have quantity any 
more. There's no excuse for us not to profvide the 
best resources for this group of childrenWming 
along. I recognize that it is difficult to get the pub- 
. lie to support much of anything right now, and I 
thought our legislature did as well as we might rea- 
- sonably have anticipated, although it could "have 
been better. Of course, they point out that we could 
do our job a whale. of a lot better with the' 
resources we have, too. It cuts both ways. We 
should, and must, make excellent and frugal use of^ 
th^ resource^ that we have. ^ 

We should insist on a day's work' for a day's 
pay. We should also insist on better quaUty than 
we have had in recent years. If we do this, we'll im- 
prove the quality of our school programs signifi- 
• cantly in the years ahead. " ^ 

One of the points I want to raise is' the issue of 
coihpetition between higher education and K-12 ed- 
ucation, especially for the so-called limited tax , 
.dollars. ' • ' ' 

Part of my responsibility as Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation is to take a leadership or adyocacy role in 
securing resources to carry out out responsypUity 
to provide educational programs. I've never looked 
at thing^— in terms of what is dpne— as being ab- 
solutely fixed. People will pery for something If they 
think they're going to get their money's worth or if 
they see the need for it. Competition between uni- 
versities and between pubUc schools is the type of 
.competition that exists in the sense of the short*nm, 
but not in the long run. \ was in the insurance 
business arid there's a lot of difference between 



on^ kind of insurance and another-rbetween, say, 
Ufe insurance and casualty insurance. There's 
plenty of room for speciaUzation. But when some- 
one begins talking abAit how the insurance indus- 
X try has failed to do this or that, you suddenly find 
^Nhat just because -someone might be t61king about 
health ^iraurance, then anything that uses your 
imme is a knock«or a boost. j| 

You encounter the satne situation in Mucation. 
. If you knock what happens in universities, or what ' 
happens in community colleges, or vocational or 
K-12 education— that's a knock at all of education. 
In the pubUc's mind, it's a loser as far as we're 
conpemed. Boosts about education are the same 
way. You find that cooperating and selling educa- 
tion, together, is more beneficial for everyone than 
knocking each other. I've, learned about various 
schools in colleges and universities that are going 
to be competing with each other. Unquestionahly 
some schools will experience enrollment .declines. 
The Superintendent in Illinois commented that he 
had a problem explaining to his legislature about 
how, when you have fewer students, you still need 
as much money— plus the inflation increase— as 
you needed before. Yesterday, you heard about 
marginal costs. Marginal costs are only 20 percent 
of the total costs. Enrollments will be declhiing in 
many fields and at many of our institutions, so 
handling that problem will be very difficult. -And 
you, as legislators, will have to make decisions that 
are very difficult. 

Let/6 talk briefly about who's representing 
which district— which is brought to mind by a com- 
' ment from a legislator this morning that he repra-- 
sented a district in which there^had been an excel- 
lent school primarily devoted to teacher training. 
Now, because everyone else has gdne to teacher 
training and ^because everyone is going to be 
cutting teacherTraining programs, I gathered that 
he felt it was unfair for institutions historically in 
the business to be treated like those who were 
Johnny-come-lately schools^ Dialogs like this are 
going to come up.* But from a perspective generally 
supporting education, it doesn't benefM anyone, to 
knock one level of education vis-a-vis another. Our 
approach has been for everyone to find theif best 
holds, hasjile^vd^ each other, and to sell thefr 
phase of the program and their needs. Then we 
also try to sell the overall concept of education. 

Tm satisfied that that's the best way for us— the 
Department of Education— to handle ourselves. 

In^the long run, we do not compete between 
higher educatioif and pubUc education for the same 
dollars. We compete for the Confidence and com- 
mitment of gur citizens to support both. In our ever- 
increasingly complex society, our investments in 
education for human values and security will re- 
quire increased economic and human resources. To 
fail to meet tliis requirement is to turn downhill in 
our communities, our States and in our coimtry. 
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Two Views on Collective Bargaining 



"When you organize faculty 
through collective bargain- 
ing all you can have left in a 
university ... is something 
more closely resembling a 
factory than a university." 



''(Faculty ar^) probably the 
' most unlikely group to ever 
organize into a union in the 
history of the labor 
movement'' 



John R. SUbei^ 

*Dr Silber is president of Bostofi University. 




' * Robert Nielsen* 

♦Dr Nielsen is director of the Colleges and Universities 
Department of the American Federation of Teachers. 





It is my pleasure to have been invited to address 
this group- 1 had very frequent contact with legisla- 
tors in my years in Texas and I came to admire and 
deeply respect those who engage in politics' at a 
level close enough to their constituencies to know the' 
meaning of responsibility and tb experience the 
"tremble" factpr. The **tremble" factor is a term 
developed by the economist Rosenstein-Rodan to ^ 
describe a situation in which one has something to 
lose as a possible consequence of the decisions he 
reaches. I* would use as an exampftb the Romfin 
engineer, who was typically placed beneath an 
arch designed and constructed While its scaf- 
folding was being removed."^ If the arch held, the 
engineer had a continuing career, but if it did not, 
there was no problem of raising his malpractice 
inuBurance rates. It was a self-corrective system. 
There is much of that in politics at the state level. A 
Ihared sense of responsibility that legislators and 
collage presidents have, and their acute ^ai^biUty 
. to their constituencies, give us something in codi^on. 
The issue of collective bargaining is of critical 
^ - . . fcorttinuedoh page 38; 




It is inevitable th&t our tojafili^ Collective Bargaining 
in Higher Education, hj|s generated much confusion 
and debate. Institutions of higher leatniitg are very 
strange animals, described recently by someone as 
a collection of medieval fiefdoms connected by a 
common heating plant Add to that rather acerbic 
definition the .provocatiTO words,^ **organizing, ^ 
unionizing, bargaining, impasse, strike, etc/*, and 
much trouble could properly be anticipated. 

In the minds of many, these ingredients shouldn*t 
mix; or at the very besit, should resylt in a sour 
mixture indeed. Much to these cynics' dismay, 
however, this mu^Orks quite well on many cam- 
J)ttses where. pofflHIve bargaining is a fact of life. 
The agreements reached on these campuses rep- 
resent union coverage of about 25 j)ercent of the 
faculty and professional staff throughout the coun- 
try, ^d, surprisii^y, this fell happened over a 
brief nine-year period. By any measure that's * 
incredible /growth, but when viewed from this 
perspective, it's amaziiig: forty years after passage 
of the Wagner Act only 30 percent of industrial^ 

f continued on page 42} 
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SUber — continued from page 37 

importance for higher Qjducation both in the state 
sector and independent sector. I do not use the 
categories •'public'' ^d "private" sector. All 
higher education— whether in the independent 
sector 0^ in the taxpayer-supported sector— is pub- 
lic education. We educate the public at Boston Uni- 
versity; they educate the public ert Trinity Ihiiver- 
sity in San Antx^iio; Tulane educates the public. 
There is no university or college that does not edu- 

''Have . we inadveTtently 
slipped into collective bar- 
gaining for faculty members 
, or hiave we done it with our 
eyes open?'' 



cate the public. The question is, **Does the institu- 
tion subsidiee the taxpayer as in the independent 
sector, or does the taxpayer subsidize the institu- 
tion as in the state sector?'* The independent sector 
of higher edbcation in the United States subsidizes' 
the taxpayer at the rate of about six or seven 
billion dollars each year. The taxpayer subsidizes 
the state sectortD a much larger amountr roughly 
20 billion dollars. The degisions we make with 
regard to collective bargaining in higher education 
— p&rticxilarjy with collective bargaining as it re- 
lates to faculty members^are going tojiave a pro- 
found influence on the future of both sectofs of 
higher education. 

No one argues industrial trade unionism is not 
needed, for before the Wagnej Act there was ex- 
ploitation in the United States that cried for cor- 
rection. All of us who know the history of the in- 
dustrialization of this country or any other recog- 
nize t^At industrialization can cause very great 
human suffering and often profdund social injustice. 

The question that we must ask is: Hava We in- 
advertently sjipped into collective bWgaining for 
faculty members or have we done it with our eyes ' 
open? I understand the increasing pressure faced 
by each legislature to pass legislation guarantee- 
ing collectiviB bargaining for all state anployees. 
But I wonder whether faculty members are really 
state ''employees" inthe state ilistituttons. It seems 
to me quite consistent to argue that the National 
Labor Relations Act (NLRA) should apply tohmi-' 
versities as institutions whUe maintaining that it 
was never any part of the intention of the NLRA to 
apply it to facuhi members, because of the very 
distinct nature of ^IPbmpioyment. 

Now. if fou ask me, -Do farmworkers need the 
protection of a labor union?**, my answer is an em- 
phatic yes. I don*t think the farmworker can be pro- 
tected adequately without collective bargaining. He 



^ / ' 

. is nfat well erficatefd, he ^rtainly is not articulate! 
and ha\njig n(| economic reserves he is dependent 
each for^hfe daily bread and the daily bread of 
his family. These are not x:ircumstances in which 
the individual is well prepared to stand alone. 

But faculty are, by defmi^on and by condition of 
their employment, the most articulate and the best • 
educated of all^not merely ordi^iary people, but of 
professional groups. The average^Ph.D, has spent, 
more time in the classroom, har read more bc^ks, 
has written more than the average .graduate of a 
law ^school, than the average graduate of a medical 
school, than any other professional. The extraordi- 
nary background and education of i^es^ individuals 
spts them affart. Secondly, nearly all of them make 
their Uving teaching. And if they are comMtent to 
teach, they are competent to articulate theifideas. 
Now, these individuals cannot claim to be aUenated. 
VVhat are they aUenated from? They are required 
' by the administration to do precisely this; to study, 
to write, and to teach in that area of human investi- 
gation that they personally and individually decided 
they were interested in. And the persons v^th 
whom they have to deal are exciting, bright, intelli- 
gent, hard working, young students who aspire to 
greater knowledge and abiUty in the areas in which 
these individuals sailT they were interested.- I find 
no text on alienation in the writings of Marx that 
fits the situation of the ppitosor. In reading 
Gompers' Op Trade Unionism, I fan .to see how pro- 
fessors rpsemble the carpenters, the bricklayers, 
the craftsmen, that Gompers was concerned about. 
Npr, I think, would John L. Lewis find that profes- 
sors are alienated from themselves and thWr self- 
development in the way in which persons who work 
in the dark mines and suffer) from blact lung and 
- other diseases are. We have to recognize that p^ 
fessors are simply not aUenated. jr 

Secondly, we have to ask, "Do they suffer from 
exploitation?" Now, from 1910 to 1950 the average 
full professor in tha United -States— that is, the per- 
son who went into acadefkiic Me and achieved the 
height of his profession— earned in 197S value 
$13,000 a yeax. In 1975, $13,000 was the median in- 
come in the United States. That is, for a period of . 
40 years the persAijvho chose academia as his- 
way of life did not maka» below, but neither did he 
make above the averafe in compensatito. And his 
compensation wq^ a very' different kind. It con- 
sisted in his Being asked to work approximately 30 
weeks out of the year vnth 22 weeks for his own* 
personal development and fulfillment. He was ask^ 
to teach anywhere from five Jtp six courses a 
semester back in 1910, down to two or three 
courses per semester at the present t^Q. He was 
asked to study, to write, to ensure own self- 
development, and to be concerned for students. 
And he was left pretty much on his own as to how 
he accompUshed his prfafessi^nal responsibilities. It 
was the quaUty of life,' it was thq hature of the 
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pursuit, it was the attractiveness of the purstfTt of^ 
truth, and it was the attractiveness of explaining 
ideas to others that dr^w people into academia. 

Beginning about 1950 with the sudden expansion 
of higher education following the enactment of the 
G.L Bill, things began to change. By 1960, the aver- 
age fuii professor's compensation was up to about 
$18,000 a year, then in 1970 it had reached about 
$20,000 or $22,000, and by 1975 had readied 
approximately $25,000 per year. Now if we differ- . 
entiate* between kinds of institutions, the average 
cqmpensation for full professors, is about $28,000 in 
universities. It is around $24,000 in the four-year 
colleges, and it is around $22,000 in the junior 
colleges. These salaries are what a persoQ can ex- 
pect whenjie reaches the top- of his profession, ad- 
justed to 1973 dollars. 

This means that, instead of being at theynedian 
of American^ life, full professors in universities 
stand- in approximately the upper five percent of 
American wage earners, those in four-ygar ^olleged 
in the upper 10 percent and those in junio^olleges 
in the u^jper 12 to 15 percent. If this represents ex- 
ploitation, then everybody is exploited. We are talk- 
ing about those withm the top 12 percent of per- 
^sonallncome in one of the richest nations pn earth. 
These individuals are fortunate— indeed live in a 
9tate of luxury by any historical standard. The idea 
that the faculty is being exploited is prepostarous. 

I read in the newspaper this morning that bit 
lions of dollars in pQ^sim plans in American indus- 
try are unfunded, thus exposing workers to a grave 
risk of ruin in their retirement. By contrast, in aca- 
denpa, most universities and ct^eges have fully- 
funded retirement prograrms . » 

So we are not talking of the classic bases of 
trade unionism-- alienation and exploitation. RatKbr, 
we are talking about what happen^ to individual 
when, by becotaing so well-to-ido relative to tl 
former standards of their profession, their idea^ 
and their concerns begin to change. 



**A faculty membei^oday^K^ 
more in common with sti in- 
surance salesman or with a 
middle management business 
executive than he does with a 
professor of 25 years ago/' 



A faculty member 'today has more in common 
with an insurance salesman or with a middle man- 
agement business executive than he ^oes with the 
professor of 25 years ago. It is not merely that 
4>6wer tends to corrupt*— and absolute power tends 
to corrupt absolutely— it is that money changes ' 
one^s attity^^* As Jesus «akl, ''Where a mah*s 



tre€tsupe is, there will his heart be also/' And once 
professors found that they could make goqd by 
doing good, they became increasingly interested in 
making good and less interested in doing good. And 
I think this change in faculty^ attitude must be 
recognized. Faculty are using an intelligence which 
is vastly above avera^. Let no oite claim the aver- 
age profegsor is a stupid man. He is a highly intelii- * 
g^t mgn^ad^e is imaginative enough to wonder 
whether there are t^ays that he can manipulate the 
NLRA to his own advantege. And this is precisely 

, — • 

"The idea that the faculty is be- , 
ing exploited is preposterous." 

what faculties are doing:^ trying £or an incr^ted 
-share in the governance of the universities. At the 
same time jthey fail to recognize that once you 
abandon the coUegiaL pattern of rational persuasion 
for the trade union banner of for^e— what you can^ 
doW the picket* line— you have changed Radically' 
thor nature of the situation. 

The National Labor, Relations Board (I^RB) 
stayed avsTay from universities and colleges fojP^ 
many years. And^then in the "Cornell case the NLRb 
came in becausej for a variety of paradoxical rea- 
sons, all parties wanted them in. Why did every- 
body want them iQ? Because in 1969 state legis- 
lature of New ^0tV Ascided to include under their 
labor law all^ate employees, and that iQeant .that 
the employees of Cornell l[nivers^ as a partially 
state institution now fell within the jurisdiction of 
the stafe labor board. The Cornell persontiel olfice • 
said, **Well, if we're going|to have to deal with a 
lUbr board, we'd a Ipt rgplBr dyl with the NLRB 
thart deal' with the state labSr tward.''* And.so ' 
everyoni^' within Cornell decided, **We'll get 'to- 
gether with the union and we'll all petition for the 
NLRB.': And the NLRB extended jurisdiction to 
ComeB*as a whole. It extended ite jurisdiction over 

Cenifell employees even though no onfe claims ' 
*lhat the*NLRA was ever intended to covw faculty- 
No sooner had it taken jurisdiction then ifbegan to 
treat the academy by analogy with industry, even 
thousfh the academy was so different as to make ^ 
this polfdl deeply disruptive. The NLRB had no ex- 
perience v^tb higher education, which b^ame ap- 
parent as its various regions made highly^ incon- 
sistent^ rulings abodt such matters as the* status of ^ 
part-time faculty ancf department chairmen. The 
NLRB adjudicates matters ad hoc c^se by case, 
there are no reliable nationally x^onsikent policies^ 
end the chaos continues. 

The NLRB has strayed far from the purpose of 
the NLRA, which was to contain cbnflict. Now. by 
^e inconsistency of its rulings, it is creating havoc. 
Part of the reasoii for this is its ignorance about 
higher education. We can see this by contrastfog 
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NLRB haidiing of non-academic areas within high- * 
: ef education. We have had no difficulty, ^th ^e" ' 

• • NLRB in handhng cases involving janitors/A janitor 

in a-ukivecsity is, in my judgment, essentially^ ih- , 
^ "distingxiishable frbm a j&nitor in a business. Anlfif ' 
you can hav^ the labor organization for a jailtor in 

'■ff business, I see no reason ^y you can't have it- for 
one in a hospital or for one in a university. But to 
talk about unionizing faculty is to talk about some- 
thing fpr whicli the ' categories of the industrial " 
model Wply do not fit. Is the faculty member a 
^ supervi^fc So far aa I know„no Considefation has 
yet beeJI^iven to thfe supervisory relation of ike^ 
faculty member, nor to employees such as "secre- 
taries and other faculty in which it is clear there is 

♦ a supervisory role,'h|t with regard to the stu(ient. 
And why? Becau^^ suppose. 'in its lack of ex- 
pertise the J^RB ^iks of the student as a' cus- 
tomei:. The student is not merely A customer of a% 
i|niversity. The studen^happens to be^the raw ma- 
terial— a^part of the r^W matertll^ut of whifch the 
work of the university i& done. Not only is the stu-^ 
dent raw material, tiie student is.* also the final 
procluc^, in a sense, nf what the ^nivei*s% does! 
And the student is th6 customer, T^e student is^lL> 

* ofjhese.* ♦ • ^ • — -^^^^ 

B\A al9o a part of what is done' at^ thd univer-*^^ 
Sity ifttlone with tiie raw matefial of faculty who 
blend their raw materiahihto their daily' work to 
produce books, articles,. lectui^. and the rest, 
which, are. also the product of the ipuversity. l4^ow 
the faculty member is designing k product of the 
univQi'sity. He and he alone in many cases decides 
•everything which^is to be dona in an individual' 
^^cuursa. I never taught a course in whicffl'did not<^ 
^"ijg^Porsonal and individual j^esponsibiUty in de- 
P^J>*A^wojil^ be included among the^ readings, 
na\ njany^perp w>uld be reqivred, who would 
read the p^fJers/ jvho would evaluate* the j|apers. * 
.and whaf grades wo\dd be given the student?^ ' 

All oL those; marketing decisiops atout acquisi- 
tion oT raw material anJcijstomers,, the evdluadon ' 
and remqval.oiF . cust^ers, . saying the custonjejtis 
sonfetimes wrong -^11 of .these marketing decisions, - 
highMevel poUcy dsciSions, were made by an^rdi- : 
^^^^^.x^jaary assistant professor! • . 

•^^^ model ,of industrial manufacture ^mply. 
make?^(? sensfe in the context of a university. The^ 
. mQ4^Lo^rofessional activity, of the relationshk) of 
a lavvryer to 'a client, or of, a debtor tofc patient, 
makes'' very Uttltf -sense in the cpritext of a univer- 
sity. *PoUcy flecisito? of the most profound sort^ 
determining the puVpoiie, the mission, the qtiaUty of 
, what goes on.in^university— are made1)y people 
as far dowji a3 teaching- assistants, as mstructors, 
, a^ assistant and associate professors. And none of 
^ this. subtlety ha,s come out in any of thfe decisions 
Ofwhich have, been reached because the NLRg^simife 
ly has no experience or competence in this area. 
And oftwi the labor counsel, able a^thtfy afe,ffail 




.in. presenting cases because, they simply do ndt- 
know enough about universities ito know how to 
present them. 

At Boaton University the American Association' 
of University Professors (AAUfl kntfw porfectljf 
well that earUer ink another case it^argued for ^le 
unity of the uniyersi^. for keeping"* the universitjK 
* together, for recognizing the ^olicjarity of interests 
of all faculty in the university. But tBfey recognized „ 
that at Bostqji University if ^ey tria^i to'organize on 
that basisahey would he defeated. So they peeled 
off the medical schooh they peeled off fhe dental 
school, they peeled off the law school. What dd 
these" have' to do with the University? Those have 
very different interests, the AAUP claimed.. T^ey 
ignored the Uterally hundreds of courses Iteing 
taught on ouf main campus by medical a?d dental 
faculty, the number of law professors teaching 
courses in the College of Liberal Arts, the number 
of courses takeb by law 'students in the .College of 
Liberal Arts and in the School of Medicine, the 
number of courses taught in the^ College of Liberal 
Arts taken by* medical students, ^tc. They ignoB^d 
all of those relationships and interrelationships, not , ^ 
because of any- rati8nde, but b^use this was 
whatnhey had to do if they wanted to win. When it 
• came' time for the election they chose two weeks 
after classes were ov^r! You coAdn't get away 
with thit in an industrial context. You can*t.even 
hold an electidn on Sunday or*on Saturday, unless 
those are regular work day&. But they held it two 
weeks l9te.,Shortly thereafter the NLRB held 'that 
'no election should be held within 30 days of the be- 
-^inning or end of the school yeaV. Only a minority 
^f the gerrymandered unit voted. Only 46 percent 
of the facility wps^ontainecJ in the unit itself. Our » 
parage employees. ^ven if they had^een working 
for tllb university for 20 years, were excluddd.* De- * 
partment chairmen were included despite the' fact 
that they are as much'a part of management as the 
president of the uiyversity. With all of these con-* 
fusions, tt*y soiIgKt their advantage and a rilinority - 
of 20 percent of the faAAy of Boston University 
voted for the union. * . 

^ The collegiaKmodel is destroyed when 20 per- 
cent of your facultV disenfranqhise? all the ffeoiilty^ 
of the law school, the mediqal school, the dental* 
school ^and .tell^. them they don't really count. It is 
also destroyed wh^'they disentranchise all'of th^ 
partjtim^ facultya on which el»ry great university 
depends ^« continuing substantial parts of its 
enterprise. 

President Home, at Santa Barbara, is criticized # 
be^jausg he is ^d to be running hia univi^rsity like 
a factory. Wber you organize faculty, through col- ' 
lective bargaining all yo» can ha^e leftdn a univer- 
sity, in my judgment. ir;Mjmethin|hBore' closely re- 
sembUng a factory than a 'w^lversify The unions, of 
coutse.^reaJg^ly assert that ,«^y Wish to Teftin all 
the presenT^dollegiffl governance cjn top of the in- 



'dustrial model, indeed,' they-tty to use the industrial 

* modeHo increase their ^advantages within ihe col- 
legia model, by iJ^ging faculty on the Tniate^ 
and by strengthening the role of factilty^ sendles 
and the like. On this ,0core, the N^IB ha^ been 
quite' cleat-sighted, maintaining that coUecmre bar- 
gaining cannot *fie compelled except witi^gard to 
econoinic issues. Unipns may prem^er^oters id a 

. representation electidsb^Agt^^ going to bar- 
gain on goyernanft, butmey cannot guarantee thai * 

"Thjj- trouble with an .arbi- 
trator is ^ tlie tremble factor 
. . .He wam§ to be, sure to make 
''•a decisipn jn sueh a way that 
^ he will be iiwit^d baclt. r< 

' 

< ' thlf^ill. Thev have no support in lawior in 
' practice for such, a lAdge. * ' 
, . If faculties find tMs.upsetting, it is because'lhey 
doq't understand that yoil cannot work both sides 
.of the »Xtepi succe&sfuUy/ Th^y can enjoy their 

* solitaiipUle Iree of surveiflanfce. free of examii^jt- 
_ Jtipn, to pursue their own work and their ^wn 

^ self-development and the self-development of thdir ^ 
students in tnll' remarkably sepsitive and complex/ 
relationship known as the university^ Or they can " 
go 40 wn to Sears Roebuck, buy themselves a \>iue 
shirtt iQam the Wrdf t(T Hill,** and come beck 
as membe];s of a trade union. They must m^e up 
their minds what they wapt^to be. ^qy/ if one wants 
to be a trad^ unioni&t, then I \hink' one should 
recognize what imially goes with it. Featherbedding 
h^s been, a part of' trade unionism the United 
''States, ' and. fe&therbeddmg spells bankruptcy, j 
^ There* is no ' way thaf . universities ce^n become * 
financially viable through* 'the addition pf^ trade 
i^nions. A university is eitjier excellent or it^s not 
irthy ^f the«^0me. Nobody calls a miiversily into 
^ itence in ord^ to. have something mWocre. If 
^ ^ ing to^ave higher educatioR, by defini- ; 
as to be higher than -something. Our » 
concern for quaUty medbs that we have a concern 
for advancing tae best. , • ' ^ 

« Now how <do you t611 Who is the best in an 
academic situation? k is not by having q shpp # 
' steward come in and say, "I want an incpease of 
^s..^Jl/l5 an hour for everybody." l\ is by hliving 
academic vite*" presidents and provosts and de- 
pa i^enftfhainnen and senior protessors examining 
one another and their junior coll(togi|Br8 and saying, / 



'**Ioe Green wrpte the finest *book'on tlie American 
Colonial* period tharhas appeared in the last 10 
years and BiU lones has wdtten an incompetent 
* piece of trash. Let*s promote the one and let*s fire . 
theofhj^* 

Th^is the way you.evaluate within the univer- 
sity' and 4t has nothing to do with coUec^vity. One 
English professor isi not ' like any other English 
professor, much le^s lUce every other English pro- 
fessor. Whereas,' you can say one person who puts 
in a windshield of a Ford autqimobi^e is very like 
somedne ysrjio puts a windshild into a Buick or a 
Cadillac. Th^i% is a basis for collective assessment 
of work and productivity in industry in a way that 
is i^ot present in aruniv9j;^ty. * . 

J When we nncter stand what we'G^e dealing v^rith 
in imivep'sifies, we have to decide, '*Do»we i^ant to « 
destroy them? Do we want to transform them into ' . 
'soay thing' radically different from what they were ^ 
beiffire, and something that we c&ay not want at all 
af^er we'have achieved this traBformation? Or 4o 
we want'to say *9top!'?" ' ' . 
* It would seem to me that the legislators' in this 
l^untry ought to^think' profoundly oh \he question of 
whether thertf should be trade unionism— cpUective 
bargaining— for public Employees. And the reas&n ^ 
why I question* this is not because /l don*t think 
I some ppbtic employees n6ed unions' I agree they 
' may need to hav^ some kind of protecti^. 

But what worries me about it is whether the 
**tremble"^-f actor applies to those'who grant the 
demands. They^are not spending their 6w)i money. 
Thiy are spending the taxpayer' mtae^. Tliat is a^* 
verVJjbfferent phenomenon, from th^ owners of t^e 
Forc^^otdr ComQ0ay decidiiig A6 give a w'^e 
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increase to the vfoikpfs at Ford Mot^f Compe 
But thaf is a^Xechmc^l problein. I snll * rec^^ze . 
thaf. there «have to hp \inioBS and elective bar- 

isain^g for some ddsses of state employee^, ^/hy, 
however, need th^re be any right to collective 
'bargaining fo^fetcmty Members in universities? I , 
think faculty members shpuld be a3^^d •*^eriouB * 

.questionsr **Are you an individual? Do you find 

; yourself well-educated enough ^nd sufficiently ar- 
ticulate to male your dase vrith regard to whaVyou 

; are wort^; with regard to what you should be pa|d, 
wi^ /regard to the competence that you exhibit?** 
Or, YAre'yQU a mental baslcet cas^'and so inartic- 

. ul^ta, thai .you^ are absolutely indelensiblQ/^a^aH 
frwnlth'B prote(?tion of a shop steward?** If a faculty 
mQmMr claims th^ fprmer, hflKlo^n*t need a unic^h^ 

^ If a faculty member claims the Imtefrf he should be 
fireciyon* the* basis «of , his self-coitfessed incom- 
petence. ^ ' " ' • 




* AHelsen — continued {rom page 37* ' 

wbrkers are organized; but in only nine years. 25 
percent of college professors are orgaxiized. • ^ 
^There are, of course, some basic differences t 
betwera industrial bargaining and jwrhat Tm. going 
to tbrpi academic bargaining. 

. One of the principal differences this: In the 
industrial sector, organized labor pnd the employer 
-^are adversaries; in the academic- sector, orgaiiized ^ 
labor, the college administration and the campus 
unibn have mtoy common goals— among these is 
)G(ontinued high quality accessible higher education. 

No one ever claimed that the United* Autp 
Workers was* a friend of Ford, or Chrysler, or 
General Motors. Conversely, a stro^ case could be 
m^de that we woMdn't hive public education in 
this .country aS we know it without the /^strong 
support of organized labor over the years. 

I can't recall a single instance in which 
AFLOO Jbas lobbied against bills for higher 
cation. It's a friend of education. When htalk a| 
organized labor; ^o not mean the National 
cation As30CiatioiPl^hicb is^a vested self-inter^ 

* group. Fm taUdng^bout the AFL-QO. 

In discussing the fundamental difference 
relationships between industrial bargaining and 

* what's going on in education, I'd like to point out 
some"^ common jfnisconceptiQns. There is a tendency, 
i think, to believe that collective ba^aining is 

' revolutiMiary movement«^n the campuses led by 

wild-|yed, Img-haired, bearded, (hssident, nj^t-^^legislative influence. The: 

content junior f^kculty. I assure you^it is not. The^ tabulty to be heard in the 
. American Council on Education did a survey about 

three years ago m which they prqfiled the typical 

collage professor. It's no surp^j^e to Ihe women in 

th ^udience that the typical professdr is a he. He's 

over 40. He's tenured, ka's politically conservative 

— a^d religious on top^ that. This description also 

fits the typical- college faculty unioii member. If you 

go to a fsLCulty* union meeting, that's whb you're 

going to sit next to. It's probably the most unlikely 

group to ever organize int^v^ iinion in the history of 

the labor movement. In fact, most would deny that 

they're participating as members of the labor 

moveinent even 'though they bargain. Most don't 
« even want to be called employs. It's not an 
, egali^rian moveinent— that is, where all faculty 
. should^ be . leveled: one fa'culty, one'^ rank, one 

salary. Faculty, in my ex|)^rienc9, even in those 

institutions that have bargained for quite some time, 

want to presei^e the fact that utiiversities are 

meVitocracie^ A^d it's more than just lip service. 

They want tfiat built inio the contracts. 

You know the old mythology that w^arget a 

campus and come witii a station wagon fuu of slick 

litaratixre and organise? Well, it j\^t 'isn't true. 

College faculties essentially ^re organizing theiii- 

selves with very lUtle««issistance from any of the 

national organizaBcftisC \\ is not a revolutionary 



force— it is fundame^ally a conservative f^vce on 
the campuses. Faculty want to maintain the status 
quo or maybe roll it back a few years to some 
period back in time^ where they thought they had 
more control, or morei>ower than they now have^ 
over the future of the institution. 

One of the problems with this whole topic i^that 
we have divorced the concepts of collective bar- 
gaining for faculty, and my contention is that's only 
part of what you want to^look at. There was an old 
slogan: Agitate, educate, and organize* In the labor 
movement, organize meant you were As- union. 
We've got faculty unions who have been bargaiiiing 
for yearsr but are not, in fact, organized. 

Twant jto talk about organizing rather than just 
collective tmrgaining. Factilties brganize a vari- 
ety of reasons. Sonle of these reasons ai^ bargain- 
able. (3thers are ^ not. One of' the reasons that 
faculties organize is to rid themselves of a tyrant 
president. Now this clearly is Aot a bargainable 
issue, but they do it. Look ^t the Chronicle o/ 
Higher Education over the last foiir years and 
compare J^se places looking for new presidents 
with those where there is collective bargaining 
activity. There's a tremendous correlatioii. While 
such 'groups may accomplish their purpose, this 
motivation rarely produces a strong union. 

Another poor, reason ^to organize is over a 
faculty membiBr t^o is being fired. This is not even 
a good issue to bargdii* Qvcrr. One of the good 
reason^ that faculties organic is to procure some 
lative influence. They want the voice of the 
^ate house, not just the 
voice of the college president or the board. They 
want a faculty vqice. They do want to bargain over 
What they see as t^eir legitimate role in university 
governance, which they feeU rightly or wrongly, is 
being eroded. The primary motivation is not money. 
That's clear. They are pretty well paid by relative 
standards. It turns out that this was never a? real 
issue, not even in indiistry. Salaried workers never 
organized over salary. The degree to which faculty 

. . in only nine years, 25 per- 
cent of college professors, are, 
oifgknlzed.V — : ' 

/ 

are organizing does not' show up on the charts in ^ 
the CKronicJe 0/ Higher Education m the number of ' 
bargaining agents! I talk about 500 campuses 
•bargaining— 25 percent of the faculty. You should 
know, that even here in the South where you don't 
have any' bargaining going on exccbt in Florida, 
ther A,a lot of organizing going on. 

I'll give you some numbers. We had 1,2D0 
members, dues-paying' AFT ^embers, in the Uni* 
veimity of Florida system before there was ever a * 
bai'gaining law. That id a high d^gred of brgan- 



. ization in:the absence of collective bargaining. We 
haye a group called the United Professors of^ 
California numbering 5,000 jnembers ,in a state 
university systen^ of around 12,000 or 13,000 faculty. 
That's a high degree ^of (Organization, 'especially 
with no bargaining going on. We also have 500 
Biemb^rs at the University of Illinois, Champaign- 
U|^na, a^ very prestigious campus a^d one of the 

^ * T ' * 

"How universities are run is 
the major reason . . . college fa- . 
acuities are organizing." 



elite of the 'Big Ten, And the 500 members are 
almost all associate and full p^fessors. There is 
hafd^ a campus in the couiitry^here the faculty 
isn^t Interested in organizing. The problem ^vith the , 
woM '^collective bargaining*^ is hqw you define the 
word ''bargaining." It inay not be '^bargaining" ^ 
the sen^ of being protected by .th^ N^tioiial Labor 
Relations- Act, but it is bargaining neverddsfese. 

On the campuses, in Q Very general^sens^e, the^ 
faculty senate engages— pr its copilnittees togage— - 
in a limited form of ^rgainin/^ On any pampus, 
you could W^w the faculty senate sai fomi of 

. faculty organization. Them's faculty aVo9idti|B on 
most campmses and that \i a degree of organization, . 
but that doesn't me^n ? they ^ are not ,org«^niz@d pr 
organizing/ . ' . \ 

One of the probleffls is this ^diple area of 

^ professionalism and how ji;t relates i^ draff- and 
guild-type unions and hoy this fiW^into'the^ uni-^ 

^versity scene. It turns out that coltec?Bve action by 
college and university fa/j(dties'4s^Bdt anything new 
and goes back to the y^^e Ageg.r Jbe Euw)ean 
universities were, in fact, simply guilds jpaster 
professors. That was a unioii's:tructure and it was 
collective action and it Wa"?. the way they exercised 
their professionalism. J sometimes think that this 
essentially what qellege faculty in this country are 
seeking through unionization, and collective bar- 
gaining is an attempt to get bac^ \o a type of guild 
structurp. ^ ^ 

^With respect to the Sduth efnd ^^is^articular , 
conference, chances are ^xn that there will be 
collective bargaining, l^ucation^l legislatilon in the 
South fop years outside oftFlorida. But the facts are 
the faculties are organizing. We' have chartered 

' some large locals in 'North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas over the past three years. Tfiey are not 
bargaining and probably won*t for some time be- 
catise they really don't want to. In the private 
8ecto4itoE;i4tle8. could bargain now^ they wanted 
to, but they don't. I don't know of any private^ 
institutions in the South [that^ are bargaining, and 
there is no indication at all that the public jones 
would If they ^ad a tew. But this .doesn't mean ihey 
are not organizing and setting their agenda$< 'the 



ba^ic question Why are they dou^ig it? This 
question is receiving a lot of attention but not many 
goo1i answers. My own theory is they organized for 

, about the same reasons any oth^ group of employ- 
eetf^ver organized. * 

I uncovered a beok last summer entitled The 
Dynamics of ^ IndustrioJ Democracy written by 
CUnton Golden and Harold .Jluttenberg about 1942 
which described the efforts qf the Steelworkers* ' 
Organizing Committee to' organize the steel mdiTstry 
in the coimtry in the '30p. Steelworkers joined th^e 

, unions in the '308 essentially for three reasons. 
They had certain basic needs that had to be * 
satisfled. One was economic, although that was not 
the primafy redson. ^Another was to satisfy certain 
psychological needs, and the third was to satisfy 
social needd. I'll get to the social needs last--I think . 
that reason applies n\ost to the campuses. The 
psychological need that the authors felt caused the 
. steelvs^rkefs t^t'organize wis described.as fdUows. 
They said that deep in the heart of every worker is 
the secret ^desire to tell^B boss **tQ go^to hell." The 
way the 'workers tradmppally had satisfied tHis 

• need was to' walk into the boss's office and ^aV. 

. "Hey, I've got another job and you^can go ^o hell!*' 
But in othe steel industry in the 'SOs there just 
*weren*t any places to go. There is a strong analogy 
betwe^ this and the presetit situation in academe. 
It is^flcult to Hnd a job. Some of the very brightest 
new Ph.D.'s are drifting aroimd from one small 
college to anbther, from one mediocre place^ te 

% another, on a two-year contractoh^re, a three-year 
contract >thefe. We have lost some of our brightest 

^•^ffCnolSrs— people who would have .had jobs at 
mator universitied^but don't becauiie people who 
have them-^e not giving them up. / 
^^^X^olden alsa noted that one of the reasons 

^ steelwQrkers organized is they wanted to have 
something to say ab6ut the way the plant was, run. 
This translates into gdveniance. How universities 
are run is the major reason, in my opinion, why 
college faculties are organizing. I could draw from 
my own personal experience at the University, of 
Delaware, a good, essentially private^ publicly , 
as8i9ted"university. It was a wealthy school, had a 
good program, and I l^d a good 'job there. I was 
angry liiost of the nine years I was there but I was 
<pever angry on payday. I was angry the way the 
plite ai(lministra6ve action was running the place 
and I knew that after seven or eight years the 
university had gine downhill. H wasn't my fault 
and i| wasn't my department's fault. We were 

^doing^goodijob. What bothered most of us was the 

Vgene^ feeling that we didn't have enough to say 
about the things^ that coimted. We established a 

^afcul^ senate but it was & hopeless failure. W^ 
th^jnre decided that instead qf a faculty senate, 
it n^yd be a- university seneKe- As a result, 
administrators joined the senate ahd consequently 
came wheiMhey wanted to, voted ^ a group, and 
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' effectively blocked any corrective action that the 
faculty wanted to initiate through this body. As 
i. might be expected, the faculty organized for col- 
lective bargaining the following year and they 
bargain yet at Delaware. 

One of the problems We encounter in t^^cing 
-about collective bargaining is the vocabulary and 
we are all guilty of it. We have adopted the 
vocabulary of industrial sector bargaining. I know 
0 as a fa^culty member I was offended the first time 
that a college president referred to me as an 

I ' 

"College faculties are essen^ 
tially organizing themselves. . . 
it is fundaflfentally a conserva- 
tive force on the campuses. "v 

^ employee. And it's only very recentiy that you can 
talk about college management instead of college 
administration* We talk about ^evan<ie, arbi- 
tration, the word ^'bargaining;" all these words 
have precise meanings to people with experience in 

\ industry but they are foreign to the academy and 
omjure up all the fears and phobiefs you can 
possibly imagine— not just among administrators 
* but faculties themselves.^ With a different vocab- 
ulary we might be able to analyze facxUty collective 
bargaining more rationally. While the vocabulary is 
the same as in ^industrial bargaining, the process 
. and the results of faculty collective bargaining are- 
totally different for some very fundamental reasons. 
First of all, there is a legitimate faculty management 
role. Thesis really no management function fpr an 

^ empl(jye€yn the automobile industry. Faculty have 
enjoyed ^le management prerogatives and are 
going to continue to enjoy them even though they 
are bargaining. The process is fairly adaptable to 
this. Thereiia also faculty-management interchange. 
Faculty move iStb administrative positimis and then 
back into /faculty positions. This means you have 
managers moving in tod out of bargaining units 
\vhich in turn leads to different process results. 
Also, there is tha fundamental recognition by legis- 
lators, faculty and the administration that faculty 
should in fact have its own role in governing the 
institution. All these things contribute to the fact 
that facility collective bargaining or academic col-* 
lective bargaiaing is different. than industrial bar- 

/^ffaining. In my opinion, Don Walker, president of 
^Koutheastem Mas'sat^usetts State University, has 
^Pcoined tBe proper fargon for faculty collective 
• bargaining contracts. He says they are conflrti- 
tutions. What you do is sit down with the faculty 
, union and write a constitution for the ilMHtution, a 
set of governing regulations. 



'Amo^g some other thoughts I wanted to share 
with you is the fact that academic collective o 
, bargaining usually is not very adversarial. There 
are some exceptions, there is no question about 
that. There have be6n spme strikes. But it's not 
ujBually that way *and it need not be. One of/ther 
reasons it is not usually adversariaj is that in 90 
I>ercent of the issues that are '^bargained," faculty 
and management want the same thing. I don't think 
there is a college president iii the coimtry, Fm sure 
there isn't who, wouldn't like to see h^ faculty be a 
littie better paid, have a little better Wige benefits. 
I dbn't think there is a college president in thjB 
country who wouldn't like th^ faculty to have 
smaller classes and re/duced teaching loads. Like- 
wise, very few of them would say that tenure isn't a 
good thing for the institxrtion, and none would deny 
that academic freedom is an essential ingredient^ 

. a good university. Yet, these are the^ things that 
/ wind up in a contract. So you are bargaii|ing over 
issues with which, for the most part; bo& parties 
are in fundamental agreement in principle. 

There ara, of course, good relatioqships and 
bad relationships. T^e i^ an old a^ge ii^ the 
labor movement that management gets the kind' of 
labor relations it deserves and tl^is is true in the 
imiversity. There are some very pleasant, good 
working relationships and there are some bitter, 
ugly ones. Essentially, academic x:ollective bar- 
gaining is simply a formalization and a codification 

. of existing practices and^ policies. 

^ Additionally, there are some specific advantages 
for legislators in faculty bargaining and I'll mention 
just two.. One is that for the first time in many 

• institutions iy many states it brings about insti- 
tutional accountability of public monies. In all, too* 

^ many so-called public institution^, there is far too 
littie accountability for th^ university's budget. At 
Delafrare it went this way. The University got 



'They want the voice of the 
faiculty to be heard Jn the state 
• house..." 



onp-third.of Wi operation funds from the state but 
there wasn't a line item in it. Although the questiop 
was constdntiy raised, the* state of Delaware, ^oes 
not even know -how much thoney. the i)resideiu of 
the University of Delaware makes. Now that's 
absurd in a public institution. TheT second advan- 
tage is that faculty, bargaining does bring about 
faculty input into legislative dboision-makin^ about 
higher education in. the state.' I thiiik you • as 
legislators want this; I would h(^ you would. ' * 




^^elected Excerpts froiti the Discussion Period 
on Collective B^gaining 



On Strikes . , > 

« 

Dr. Nielsen* . 

We organize in sotne of the most rotten universities 
you can find There are places that are run very 
badly. The faculty organize on those campuses 
where they perceive they have some real ptoUems. 
In the final analysis, management gels the type of 
labor relationships it deserves. With respect to the 
strike, we talked ea^j^r; in some places faculties 
are not playing at unionism, they don*t play at it in 
ihe city coUeges of Qiicagd. Our president there 
speqt 30 days in jail once, and eight days another 
time. It's a very deadly serious business and that's a 
genuine faculty union there. We have a very strong 
internal education program to teaph4aculty mem- 
bers what they're* getting involved in and how it 
should work. We teach* them what coUective bar- 
gaining can do for them, and What it can't do. 



Dr. SiJber 

I think ^that a university ought to be prepared to- 
take a strikd; that's vthe^Tyou ^d out whether the 
faculty are really piVparWl for coUective' bar- 
gaining.' A UAW fd^y hels a strike kitty. They 

'have saved up tno^y for ii^The faculty member 
doesn't even thinlfcbout being out on strike. And 30 
days after he's put on strike, when he finds^ outsat 
he has been replaced by some other pro£es$pr only a 
26 years or 20 years of age, and when he findb ox^/^ 
that 31 days have 't>as8ed and that the refit ^sn't 

' been paid or the mortgage hasn'lMs^ paid, atthat 
time his wife is going to say. "Take off yoiir blue 
shirt and stop spging Joe Hill' and go back to 
work.*' Facility meml)eP8 are playiiig at being union 
men. That is why I say the debate should take place 
before the rank and- file of the CIO and the AFL, 
biecause those guys play for keeps. The faculty are 
playing parlor games and the best way of giving 
th^ An **Aha" Erlebnis— that is'G^rma'Q for finding 
out what the heU things arb really like— is simply to 
have some institution take^ a strike and see what 
happens. ' . 



union I know Of wants third-pa rti^aVbitration ^ 
grievances. However, these same unions are op^ 
posed to binding arbitration of impasse, and you will 
find that most management is also opposed to this 
type of arbitration. The reason that we're opposed 
to binding arlfitration of impasses 'in negotiating 
proj^ess is that essentiaUy both the management and 
the union give up control over the process! 
it 

Dr. SiJber * / 

The trouble with an arbitrator is that the **tremble" 
factor affects him only at one point: He wants to be 
sure to make a decision ih such a way that he will be 
in^ted back again by both sides to arbitrate. As a 
result there is an abdication of a thoroughly 
objective assessment of the issues and far tpo much 
pettifogging desi'gned to reach a solutibn that gives 
eacji party something whether it is reasotiable or 
not. Now if the rights and wrongs are evenly 
divided, arbitration is beautiful. If they are one- 
sided, arbitration 4 is a disaster. In such cases, 
arbitration is merely way of institutionalizing * 
. injustice. If you are going to ha^e arbitration, it 
ought to be done by a speciaUy appointed ad hoc 
legislative committee^^'^d have nothing ,to do with 
the typical arbitrator who makes his hving by that 
kind of arbitratk)n and, therefore hopes to^be caUed 
gain. 



On Collective Bargaining Legislation , 



On Binding Arbitration . . . 



.Dr. Nielsen 
Tliere'are 

[ranee under a collective bargaiifing 
agreement f n'd arbitration of impasse issues. Every 



are t^ typ^s of binding arbitration— arbi- 
tration of gllRra 



Dr.Nieisen 

You don't get coUective bargaining laws passed by 
accident. Collective bargaining' laws are passed in 
states wliere it's so painffil not to have them that it's 
in everybody's interest to go a^iead and do it. I think 
you are asking for trouble if you pass a coUective 
bargaining law and exclude coUege faculty. . seg- 
regating them out as soflething different than other 
public employees, even though they're in fact 
slightly different. I don't anticipate a .rash of 
coUective bargaining laws being passed in the South 
for some time. I would anticipate more organji^d 
effort— political coalitions are being put together .of 
interest groups supporting liigher education: There's 
a lot of activity and a lot of things that faculty can dd 
without going to the bargaining table. And often 
times that's aU they want. * 
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